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STEPS 

Thank  God  for  steps!  They  are  devices  all 

subtly  ingenuous,  and  make  ascent 

and  descent  both  convenient 

and  possible.  By  them,  the  tall 

tower  rises  and  the  deep 

channel  is  cut  in  earth.  Men  can  go 

down  gradual  slopes  by  them,  or  to  and  fro 

upon  a  level,  or  by  them  climb  the  steep 

acclivity. 

Steps  can  be 

for  more  than  feet.  They  can  be  for  minds 
and  hearts  as  well.  A  man  may  sit 
looking  through  them  at  some  infinite 
problems  of  his  life  and,  thinking,  find 
the  reasonable  solution.  They  are  ties  with  sod 
and  air  and  water,  and  with  other  men, 
and  they  are  mighty  architecture  when 
they  widen  to  the  full  concept  of  God. 

—HELEN  HARRINGTON 
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Playing  with  Fire 

By  ROBERT  W.  BURNS 


There  are  50,000  unmarried  mothers  in  the  USA.  .  .  . 
Is  not  the  wrong  use  of  sex  playing  with  fire?  .  .  .  "Can 
a  man  carry  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned?" 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  front  page 
of  the  Atlanta  daily  papers 
carried  the  story  of  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  tragedies  our  town  ever 
witnessed. 

Approximately  twenty  years  be- 
fore, it  had  been  my  privilege  to  help 
a  young  couple  begin  their  home. 

One  morning  the  husband  went 
off  to  work  as  happy  as  a  man  could 
be.  The  couple  now  had  three  chil- 
dren, aged  eight,  six,  and  three — 
two  boys  and  a  girl.  The  children 

Dr.  Burns  is  the  minister  of  Peachtree  Chris- 
tian Church,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  His  article  is 
condensed  from  The  Christian-Evangelist. 


were  in  the  kitchen  and  the  wife 
went  next  door  to  talk  to  a  neighbor 
about  some  of  the  little  things  of  the 
neighborhood  and  while  she  was 
there,  looking  out  the  window,  she 
was  horrified  to  see  flames  leaping 
out  of  the  windows  of  her  home. 

The  little  ones  sitting  at  home  on 
the  kitchen  floor  had  been  playing 
with  matches.  They  had  been  for- 
bidden by  their  parents  to  do  so,  but 
in  the  mischievous  manner  of  chil- 
dren they  were  disobedient.  The 
house  burned  completely  to  the 
ground.  The  children  and  the  mother 
who  ran  from  next  door  to  try  to 


rescue  them  perished  in  the  flames. 
All  died  because  the  children  had 
played  with  fire.  Little  children  like 
to  strike  matches,  to  watch  the  flame 
burst  forth.  But  when  tragedies  like 
this  occur,  we  see  what  devastation 
is  wrought  physically  by  playing 
with  fire. 

In  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  sixth 
chapter  and  the  twenty-seventh 
verse,  the  writer  asks,  "Can  a  man 
carry  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his  clothes 
not  be  burned?"  The  answer  is  "No!" 
It's  impossible  to  carry  fire  in  your 
bosom  and  not  get  burned.  He's 
talking,  of  course,  in  a  symbolic 
sense. 

After  the  writer  of  Proverbs  calls 
attention  to  the  danger  of  playing 
with  fire,  he  comes  swiftly  to  the 
point:  "So  is  he  who  goes  into  his 
neighbor's  wife;  none  who  touches 
her  will  go  unpunished." 

The  reference  here  is  clearly  to 
adultery,  to  sexual  intercourse  out- 
side of  marriage.  The  wrong  use  of 
sex  is  playing  with  fire.  Persons  who 
sin  in  this  way  are  punished.  They 
are  punished  by  disease,  by  a  guilty 
conscience,  by  the  embarrassment 
of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  by 
emotional  havoc  that  lingers  for 
many  years,  by  the  scars  produced 
by  these  character  deficiencies. 

In  the  thirty-four  years  of  my 
ministry,  I  have  ministered  as  tender- 
ly as  I  know  how  to  persons  who 
have  "played  with  fire"  in  the  area 
of  sex  relations  and  have  been 
burned.  Needless  to  say,  these  people 
are  not  hopeless.  Baffling  as  the 
consequences  are  and  devastating  as 
they  become,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  redemption. 


TN  all  the  years  that  I  have  been 
-■•  counseling  on  this  subject  with 
hundreds  of  people — young  people 
who  have  never  been  married  and 
older  people  who  have  broken  their 
marriage  vows — I  have  found  only 
a  few  who  had  no  sense  of  regret. 
Generally  they  recognize  the  suffer- 
ing they  have  brought  on  themselves 
and  others. 

Thousands  of  years  of  experience 
on  the  part  of  humanity  testify  to 
the  truth  of  what  the  writer  of 
Proverbs  says:  "He  who  commits 
adultery  has  no  sense;  he  who  does 
it  destroys  himself." 

In  the  writer's  word,  "Wounds 
and  dishonor  will  he  get,  and  his 
disgrace  will  not  be  wiped  away." 

Analyze  this  judgment.  He  will 
get  wounds.  Physically  he  will  be 
hurt.  Mentally  and  spiritually  he 
will  suffer.  Dishonor  for  him,  for  her, 
and  for  their  families  will  come.  So 
also  will  disgrace — her  disgrace — 
and  the  family's  disgrace. 

Through  the  years  I've  seen  many 
a  family  forgive  and  forget.  I've 
seen  friends  exercise  charity  in  their 
judgment  and  test  a  home  simply 
on  the  merits  of  that  home's  own 
life.  I've  helped  scores  of  families  to 
begin  again,  to  go  on  in  spite  of  a 
cloud  of  suspicion.  And  I've  watched 
them  grow  to  become  sweet,  whole- 
some, fine,  Christian  homes.  But  it's 
a  long,  bitter  journey  before  disgrace 
is  wiped  away. 

"He  will  accept  no  compensation," 
Proverbs  goes  on,  "nor  be  appeased 
though  you  multiply  gifts."  There  is 
no  way  to  pay  for  the  damage  done. 
If  you  break  a  window  with  a  base- 
ball   you    can    easily    replace    the 
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broken  pane,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
when  there  is  damage  to  personality, 
to  character,  to  the  integrity  of 
another  person. 

LAST  year  there  were  over  50,000 
unmarried  mothers  registered  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  These 
are  only  a  part,  for  through  wealth 
and  influence  many  were  not  reg- 
istered and  many  couples  marry  after 
pregnancy  is  discovered. 

Birth  control  prevents  conception 
in  many  illicit  affairs,  though  many 
methods  are  not  safe.  A  recent  test 
conducted  in  Atlanta  on  some  of 
the  birth  control  instruments  showed 
25  per  cent  of  them  mechanically 
defective.  Dr.  Hannah  Stone  has  is- 
sued a  statement  that  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  certain  appliances  used 
are  unreliable. 

The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  estimated  that  in  1956  there 
were  176,600  children  born  out  of 
wedlock  in  the  United  States  and 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were 
teen-agers. 

Last  year  over  10,000  women  in 
America  died  of  abortions.  Some- 
time ago  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  reported  that  5 
per  cent  of  the  American  people 
have  syphilis  and  10  per  cent 
gonorrhea.  Each  year  there  are  ap- 
proximately 200,000  new  cases  of 
venereal  disease  among  teen-agers 
alone. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  reported  that  in 
one  month — in  cities  over  2,500  in 
population — there  were  a  total  of 
38,807  criminal  cases  involving  sex: 
4,591  rapes,  14,619  convictions  for 
prostitution,  and  19,597  other  sexual 


offenses,  most  of  which  were  homo- 
sexuality. 

For  the  younger  groups,  the  pic- 
ture is  even  more  distressing.  Under 
fifteen  there  were  126  cases  of  rape, 
five  convictions  for  prostitution,  and 
1,206  for  other  offenses — a  total  of 
1,337.  In  the  group  eighteen  and 
under,  there  were  5,309  convictions 
for  sexual  offenses  in  the  United 
States. 

ALL  of  us  teach  something  about 
sex.  Even  our  silence  is  a  way 
of  teaching.  Our  refusal  to  discuss 
it  is  an  admission  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  face  it. 

Parents  need  to  take  more  interest 
in  the  sex  education  of  their  children! 
This  may  sound  strange  but  one  of 
the  church's  big  problems  is  simply 
to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  parents 
in  the  religious  education  of  their 
children.  Parents  simply  will  not  take 
an  interest. 

Church  school  teachers  are  teach- 
ing about  sex.  One  of  the  startling 
disclosures  in  Kinsey's  study  on 
Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Fe- 
male was  the  number  of  women 
who  named  the  Bible  as  their  first 
source  of  sex  information.  Unless 
you  teach  the  Bible  intelligently, 
pupils  get  some  utterly  distorted 
ideas  from  many  of  the  stories  they 
find  in  it. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  may 
be  baffled  sometimes  by  questions 
children  ask.  They  will  find  a  book 
such  as  Margaret  Harmon  Bro's 
When  Children  Ask  a  tremendous 
help. 

Our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are 
all    learned    responses.    If    nobody 


teaches  us  right,  then  it  is  easier 
for  us  to  do  wrong. 

I  consider  it  a  minister's  business 
to  teach  the  gospel,  so  when  I  have 
pre-marital  conferences  with  en- 
gaged couples,  I  point  out  that  our 
loving  heavenly  Father  has  made  us 
male  and  female  and  what  God  has 
made  nobody  should  call  common, 
or  coarse,  or  unclean.  Sex  is  sacred 
and  wholesome.  But,  oh,  the  pitiful 
ignorance  of  them  all!  Now  I  also 
send  them  to  a  wise  physician  who 
knows  how  to  provide  helpful  in- 
struction. 

T  BELIEVE  we  need  to  describe 
■*•  the  whole  person  as  a  child  of 
God,  created  by  a  loving  heavenly 
Father,  who  has  made  us  male  and 
female,  and  who  sustains  us  day  by 
day  through  his  grace.  At  the  end 
of  our  earthly  life,  we  shall  stand  be- 
fore God's  judgment  seat  for  his 
verdict — either,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant;  enter  into  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you";  or, 
"Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  to  the 
eternal  torment  of  an  endless  hell." 

Many  people  today  are  looking  for 
help  from  those  who  understand 
them.  Young  people  especially  are 
not  satisfied  with  ignorance,  guesses 
or  superstition.  They  must  have  the 
truth.  They  already  know  about  the 
birds  and  the  bees.  Now  they  want 
somebody  to  teach  them  the  score 
just  like  it  is.  All  of  us  interested  in 
Christianity  should  welcome  the 
modern  opportunity  to  apply  the 
whole  gospel  of  God's  redemption 
to  the  whole  of  man's  life. 

Human  personality  and  the  entire 
field  of  inter-personal  relations  in- 


volve many  factors  far  beyond  the 
Kinsey  study  of  behavior.  We  are 
different  from  the  animals.  This  dif- 
ference makes  us  human.  Motives 
are  more  important  than  deeds.  Yet, 
outside  of  marriage,  chastity  is  the 
goal  and  self-discipline  is  the  ideal. 

I  know  hundreds  of  young  people 
who  stay  out  of  trouble,  who  keep 
regular  hours,  who  are  busy  with 
their  studies,  their  sports,  who  have 
a  wholesome  social  life,  who  come 
to  their  marriage  with  clean  bodies 
and  minds. 

There  are  many  arguments  from 
within  the  human  spirit,  confirmed 
by  the  deep  probing  of  the  psy- 
chiatrist, for  honor  and  dignity  and 
righteousness  in  life. 

What  do  we  humans  really  want? 
What  do  we  consider  "the  best"  in 
human  life?  What  is  our  goal  for 
our  families?  Is  this  it?  In  the  full 
strength  of  young  manhood  or  young 
womanhood,  to  find  some  partner 
with  whom  we  can  start  a  home; 
to  come  to  our  marriage  vow  clean 
and  pure;  to  live  together  in  de- 
cency; to  have  our  children  grow 
up  in  a  reasonably  right  environ- 
ment; to  come  to  the  closing  days  of 
life  with  a  mellow  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion, with  a  minimum  of  regrets  and 
a  minimum  number  of  tears,  the 
greatest  number  of  joys  and  abid- 
ing happiness;  then  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  when  desire  has  dimmed 
and  memories  have  become  the 
source  of  added  joy,  the  touch  of  a 
hand  and  the  tender  glow  of  an  eye 
to  strengthen  us  when  we  depart 
from  this  earth  to  reach  at  last  the 
eternal  fellowship  of  heaven  which 
God  gives  to  us.  ■  ■ 
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By  DANIEL  W.   FENNER 


RESERVE  POWER 


Every  man  has  a  reserve  power  if  he  has  faith  to  claim  it. 


\A7HEN  I  parked  the  car  at  the 
*  ^  wharf,  the  sign,  "Hank's  Marine 
Service,"  hung  at  a  dizzy  angle, 
pushed  out  by  a  raw  autumn  wind 
that  made  me  think  of  red  flannels. 
Beyond  Hank's  shack  out  in  the 
darkening  harbor  about  fifty  pleasure 
craft  were  biting  their  hawsers  and 
plunging  like  hobby  horses. 

Hank's  voice  was  mournful.  "Ain't 
goin'  out  to  your  boat?  Radio  says 
hurricane  warnings." 

"Have  to,"  I  explained.  "Garboard 
seams  need  fastening  so  she  will  need 
bailing.  And  the  mooring  ought  to 
be  wrapped  against  chafing." 

Hank  shook  his  head  and  squeezed 
the  volume  knob  on  his  portable  un- 


til a  voice  came  out.  "Hurricane 
warnings  fly  the  Atlantic  coast  to- 
night," said  the  voice.  "Ida,  un- 
settled as  yet,  may  decide  to  rip  up 
the  coastline.  Small  craft  stay  in 
port.  Wind  velocity  estimated  at 
sixty  miles  per  hour  with  chances 
of  eighty  in  gusts  .  .  ." 

The  voice  trailed  off  as  I  slammed 
the  shack  door  shut.  They  could  be 
wrong,  I  told  myself.  On  the  dingy 
float  the  combination  of  wind  and 
sea  was  like  a  heavy  wax  against 
my  ears;  the  pitching  dock  drove 
my  legs  into  a  wide  stance.  After  a 
couple  of  tumbles  it  dawned  on  me 
that  I  could  not  launch  the  boat 
alone.   Looking  along  the  shoreline 


I  noticed  a  guy  in  G.I.  togs.  He  was 
probably  on  leave  and  looking  for 
adventure.  I  waved  to  him. 

"Help  me  launch  her!"  I  shouted 
into  the  wind,  pointing  to  the  tender. 
He  waved  back  and  trotted  out. 
Between  us  we  launched  the  boat 
and,  while  he  steadied,  I  lowered 
myself  to  the  rowing  thwart  and 
fitted  the  oarlocks.  Ready  to  go,  I 
nodded  to  him  to  cast  off,  but  he 
misunderstood  and  jumped  into  the 
stern  setting  us  adrift. 

"Not  your  I  hollered,  looking 
helplessly  at  the  growing  gap  be- 
tween the  dock  and  boat.  He 
thought  I  meant,  "bail,"  and  this 
he  started  to  do  instantly.  I  shouted 
again  but  the  wind  swallowed  my 
voice  with  a  ten  ton  hunger.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do — row. 

The  mile  to  the  Mary  C,  my 
sloop,  was  like  five.  Eight-foot  waves 
hung  over  the  tender  forming 
granite  shelves  so  that  each  swell 
roofed  a  watery  cave,  blinding  my 
vision.  Three  times  the  tender 
floundered,  and  three  times  the 
soldier  barely  saved  us  by  savage 
bailing.  I  could  see  he  was  afraid  but 
it  was  a  controlled  fear;  he  channeled 
it  into  action,  into  the  piston-like 
scooping  of  water  and  flinging  it 
overboard.  I  couldn't  help  admiring 
him  and  wondered  where  he  got  his 
poise. 

By  the  time  we  had  boarded  the 
Mary  C,  I  knew  we  could  not  go 
back  until  the  storm  abated.  It  was 
almost  completely  dark.  I  secured 
the  tender  to  the  stern  bit  and  went 
below  with  my  scared  passenger. 
Under  the  flickering  light  of  an  oil 
lamp    I   looked   him    over.    Maybe 


eighteen  or  twenty,  thin,  with  a 
chalky  face.  The  whites  of  his  eyes 
were  magnified,  much  too  large  for 
his  face  and  his  high  cheekbones. 
He  said  his  name  was  Shale,  some- 
thing I  had  never  heard  before;  he 
was  stationed  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts and  had  come  to  the  coast  for 
a  holiday.  His  home  was  Des  Moines. 

I  pointed  to  the  bilge.  "About 
three  feet  of  water  in  there  right 
now,"  I  said.  "She's  old  and  needs 
caulking.  I've  got  to  pump.  You 
wrap  the  mooring  line  against  chaf- 
ing." 

He  looked  as  if  he  wished  he  were 
back  in  Des  Moines.  I  knew  he 
hadn't  the  slightest  notion  of  how  to 
wrap  the  mooring  line  against  chaf- 
ing. 

"Here."  I  gave  him  an  electric 
lantern,  an  old  piece  of  canvas,  a 
ball  of  marlin.  "Wrap  the  line  at  the 
hawsehole." 

SHALE  went  on  deck  while  I 
started  to  pump.  The  boat  was 
trying  murderous  contortions,  stand- 
ing first  on  her  beam  ends  and  then 
rising  her  forefoot  clear  out  of  water. 
When  I  went  on  deck  Shale  was  flat 
on  his  face.  "Do  your  job,"  I  shouted 
in  his  ear.  "I  haven't  time  to  wrap 
the  hawser.  Get  forward!" 

He  crawled  along  in  the  darkness, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind  and 
thoroughly  drenched  by  spray.  Seiz- 
ing the  jib  halyard  I  bound  him  to 
the  bow  anchor  giving  him  about 
three  feet  of  leeway. 

"Watch  the  hawsehole!"  I  shouted. 
"When  the  boat  slacks  off,  slip  the 
canvas  around  the  rope  where  it  is 
worn." 
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Back  down  below  I  went  through 
my  routine  of  pumping.  When  do 
you  get  enough  sense  to  either  re- 
fasten  an  old  boat  or  get  a  new 
one?  In  another  half  hour  I  took  my 
flashlight  and  went  on  deck.  Shale 
was  right  where  I  had  left  him; 
the  mooring  line  was  still  chafing. 

I  crawled  along  the  deck  until 
I  could  shout  in  his  ear,  "If  you 
don't  wrap  the  hawser  it  will  part  and 
we'll  be  blown  ashore.  The  boat  will 
go — and  us  with  her!" 

His  face,  powder  white  under  the 
light,  was  plastered  down  on  the 
deck;  he  was  afraid,  but  there  was 
courage  to  carry  on.  I  couldn't  keep 
from  thinking  of  a  definition  of 
courage  I  had  heard  once:  "Courage 
is  not  the  absence  of  fear;  but  it  is 
the  stamina  to   go   on  in  spite   of 


fear."  My  fingers  on  the  hawser  felt 
flat  places  at  the  hawsehole.  I  tried 
the  line  with  all  my  strength,  but 
couldn't  slack  the  boat  a  foot.  In 
utter  despair  I  went  below  where  the 
gurgle  of  a  fast-filling  bilge  came  to 
my  ears.  A  gnawing  agony  in  my 
heart  began  to  tell  me  that  the 
Mary  C.  might  not  be  saved.  If  the 
hawser  didn't  chafe  through  then 
the  bilge  would  sink  her.  It  was  one 
or  the  other.  I  dreaded  the  cabin  for 
fear  I  would  be  trapped  if  she  cap- 
sized. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  pumped. 
My  watch  showed  2:00  a.m.  once. 
It  was  sort  of  living  on  borrowed 
time.  The  sea  kept  hitting  the  boat 
with  a  twisting  force,  and  each  pitch 
sent  a  new  kind  of  shudder  through 
her  frame.  I  finally  stopped  for  a 
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breather  and  nearly  jumped  out  of 
my  sneaks  at  a  tap  on  my  shoulder. 
It  was  Shale. 

"I  wrapped  the  hawser,"  he  said. 

I  didn't  believe  him,  of  course. 
"You're  crazy.  I  couldn't  get  any 
slack.  How  could  you?" 

I  began  to  notice  then  something 
different  about  him.  He  seemed  so 
sure  of  himself.  His  cheeks  were  red, 
his  eyes  steely. 

"Sure  I  got  some  slack,"  he  said. 
"The  boat  helped  me  a  little,  and 
I  just  pulled."  He  sure  wasn't  afraid 
anymore. 

I  stared  in  growing  amazement. 
"Where  did  you  get  strength  enough 
to  work  up  some  slack  in  the  haw- 
ser?" 

"I — I  prayed  for  it.  Then  it  came. 
I  kept  trying  and  trying." 

It  was  just  that  simple.  He  didn't 
seem  surprised,  nor  did  he  make  any 
effort  to  apologize.  Was  that  then  the 
secret  of  his  poise?  He  was  a  man  of 
prayer.  "I'll  pump  now,"  he  added. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream.  I  moved 
aside  and  he  took  over.  Shale  had 
revealed  himself  a  man.  I  shot  up 
on  deck  and  checked  the  hawser. 
The  job  was  a  good  one,  but  now  we 
were  in  the  hardest  part  of  the  blow 
and  I  began  to  fear  for  the  mooring 
itself.  The  Mary  C,  seal-like,  dove 
in  and  out  of  the  water,  tossing  huge 
waves  over  her  decks.  I  fell  to  my 
knees  to  avoid  being  washed  over- 
board. 

Back  down  below  I  noticed  the 
bilge  filling.  "Garboard  seams  must 
be  wide  open,"  I  said  grimly.  "Not 
much  we  can  do." 

"We  can  pray  for  help,"  he  said. 

I   just   looked   at  him   and   said, 


"You're  crazy."  Going  through  my 
mind  was  a  thousand  reasons  why  a 
storm  like  that  one  wouldn't  stop 
when  you  prayed  about  it.  And  help? 
There  wasn't  another  light  in  the 
harbor.  We  were  caught,  trapped, 
sealed,  a  mile  from  shore.  This  was 
it! 

I  grabbed  a  pail  and  began  to 
throw  water  out  of  the  companion- 
way  while  Shale  pumped.  Even  at 
that  we  could  scarcely  break  even. 
The  Mary  C.  was  an  old  boat.  She 
was  tired  and  her  seams  were  open- 
ing. As  a  boxer  uses  body  blows  so 
the  sea  had  battered  her  for  years 
and  now  it  was  time  for  the  victory 
— or  defeat,  whichever  way  you 
wanted  to  look  at  it. 

THE  more  I  thought  about  Shale 
the  more  bewildered  I  got.  I 
couldn't  see  how  the  prayer  of  one 
lonely  man  out  at  sea  could  affect  a 
storm  or  protect  a  ship  in  distress. 
I  expressed  my  doubts  to  Shale. 

He  shrugged.  "You  don't  under- 
stand. You  don't  pray  for  a  boat. 
You  pray  for  yourself." 

I  couldn't  seem  to  get  next  to 
him.  He  was  a  puzzle.  "O.K.,"  I 
said.  "I'll  try  anything  once.  Go 
ahead." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Wait  a 
minute!  Remember  you  can't  turn 
prayer  on  and  off  like  a  faucet  just 
to  suit  your  feelings." 

"I'd  do  anything  to  save  the  Mary 
C,"  I  wailed. 

"Sure,  sure  you  would.  But  even  if 
God  answered  you,  you  would  for- 
get about  it  by  tomorrow.  Prayer 
isn't  an  emergency  chute." 

We  were  up  to  our  knees  in  water, 
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"Hansen,  I  don't  know  whether  you 
realize  it  or  not — but  your  enlistment 
is  up  today!" 

braced  for  dear  life  to  each  side  of 
the  cabin.  "So  what,"  I  said,  "be- 
cause I  haven't  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  God  does  that  mean  I 
can't  pray  now?" 

Shale  stared  hard  at  me.  "Look, 
mister,  I  haven't  studied  this  out, 
but  you  can  pray  any  time  you  want 
to.  The  only  thing  is  it's  the  man  of 
faith  whom  God  hears." 

I  looked  desperately  at  the  ruined 
cabin.  Even  the  waterproof  bunk 
pillows  were  floating  now.  "What 
can  we  do?"  I  shouted  erratically. 
Maybe  I  was  tired.  Maybe  I  felt 
like  crawling  home  with  my  tail 
between  my  legs,  but  I  knew  that 
my  chin  quivered  and  my  eyes  were 
glassy.  I  was  hollow  inside.  I  threw 
down  my  pail  and  hid  my  face. 

"Dear  Lord,"  said  Shale.  "Show 
us  how  we  can  help  ourselves  even 
though  we  should  have  more  brains 


than  to  be  out  here  in  a  leaky  boat. 
Give  us  common  sense  along  with 
faith.  In  Christ's  name,  Amen." 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  Shale 
staring  at  me.  "Now,"  he  said,  "start 
thinking  about  what  we  can  do."  He 
kept  staring  and  talking  calmly.  "Try 
to  think.  We  can  get  out  of  this. 
Think — think." 

My  eyes  slowly  covered  the  in- 
side of  the  cabin  and  then  I  looked 
up  through  the  skylight  at  the  cold, 
grey  sky.  Dawn  was  breaking  on 
the  crest  of  the  storm.  We  were 
wallowing  frightfully  and  our  big 
fifty  foot  mast  was  swinging  like  an 
upside  down  pendulum,  overpower- 
ing the  keel  and  straining  the  seams. 
Then,  suddenly,  as  clear  as  day,  I 
saw  what  I  had  to  do. 

Taking  the  emergency  axe  I 
struggled  to  the  deck,  inched  along 
the  planking  until  I  reached  the 
starboard  stays.  Then  I  let  loose 
with  the  axe,  hacking  and  chopping 
through  the  wire  cables  until  the 
big  stick  came  down  off  the  port 
side  in  one  huge  splintering  crash. 
The  Mary  C.  shuddered  and  then 
bobbed  up  like  a  cork.  I  jumped 
over  the  trunk  cabin  and  chopped 
the  port  side  free.  Then  I  stared  at 
the  mast  as  she  swung  clear  and 
floated  away  from  the  hull. 

The  amputation  was  the  answer. 
She  still  plunged  wretchedly  but  we 
were  free  of  noise  from  the  ship's 
working.  The  leverage  would  be  off 
the  seams  now.  When  I  came  down 
the  companionway  Shale  was  mak- 
ing headway  with  the  bilge. 

He  made  no  fuss  or  feathers.  "You 
must  have  had  faith,"  he  said.  "It 
took  both  of  us  that  time."  ■  ■ 
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An  Ancient  Hymnal 


By  J.  CARTER  SWAIM 


WE  cannot  imagine  a  church 
without  a  hymnbook.  When  the 
Hebrews  returned  from  exile,  they 
rebuilt  the  temple.  To  aid  in  wor- 
ship there,  they  gathered  together 
the  songs  of  all  ages.  Even  if  the 
later  temple  did  not  match  the 
splendor  of  the  former,  its  hymn- 
book,  including  as  it  does  "the  whole 
music  of  the  heart  of  man/'  remains 
unmatched  as  an  instrument  of  God's 
praise.  That  hymnbook  we  have  in 
the  Old  Testament  Book  of  Psalms. 
Titles  at  Psalms  1,  42,  73,  90,  and 
107  reveal  that  the  one  book  is  a 
collection  of  books. 

One  of  the  Best  Known  and  Best 
Loved  Parts  of  the  Bible 

From  ancient  times  until  now,  the 
Psalms  have  remained  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  loved  parts  of 
the  Bible.  Manuscripts  recently 
found  in  Dead  Sea  caves  reveal  that 
the  Psalms  were  a  favorite  study  at 
Qumran.  Perhaps  you  have  a  "New 
Testament  and  Psalms"  in  your 
pocket — a  reminder  that,  among  us, 
the  Psalms  form  the  one  Old  Testa- 
ment book  deemed  worthy  to  be 
bound  up  with  the  New. 

Each    of    the    psalms    from    120 
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through  134  is  called  "A  Song  of 
Ascents."  This  means  "processional 
hymn."  Some  of  the  psalms  were 
intended  to  be  accompanied  by 
stringed  instruments,  some  by  flutes. 
"Selah"  and  other  strange  terms  are 
musical  notations  or  descriptions  of 
the  type  of  poem. 

Jesus  was  fond  of  the  psalms.  His 
ministry  began  with  Psalm  2:7,  and 
he  died  with  Psalm  22  on  his  lips. 
We  often  recall  that  he  came  to  ful- 
fill the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  He 
told  his  friends  that  he  had  also  come 
to  fulfill  the  Psalms  (Luke  24:44). 
Of  all  Old  Testament  quotations 
found  in  the  New,  approximately  40 
per  cent  are  from  the  Psalms. 

The  Psalter  was  the  hymnbook 
of  the  second  temple.  But  it  is  our 
hymnbook,  too.  We  often  have  the 
Psalms  bound  either  in  the  front  or 
in  the  back  of  our  hymnals,  for  re- 
sponsive and  unison  readings.  In 
addition  to  that,  many  of  what  we 
call  hymns  are  simply  rhymed  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms.  The  Geneva 
Psalter,  in  1543,  provided  Protestants 
with  a  singable  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Written  originally  in  French,  this  was 
soon  translated  into  Dutch,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Bohemian,  Polish, 
Latin,  and  even  Hebrew. 

Isaac  Watts,  who  lived  from  1674 
to  1748,  has  been  called  the  father 


of  English  Hymnody.  Many  of  his 
hymns,  however,  were  simply  metri- 
cal versions  of  the  Psalms. 

The  temple  Psalter  also  set  the 
pattern  for  our  hymnbooks,  many 
of  which  begin  with  a  section  en- 
titled "God  in  Nature."  Several  of 
the  psalms  are  nature  lyrics,  reciting 
the  wonders  God  has  wrought  in 
earth  and  sky  and  sea.  Take  a  flash- 
light sometime  and  read  Psalm  8 
beneath  the  starry  sky.  Psalm  19  is 
a  song  for  a  summer  day — Psalm  29 
pictures  God's  power  as  manifest  in 
a  thunderstorm.  Psalm  65  rejoices  in 
fields  ripe  for  the  harvest.  Psalm  107 
is  the  sailor's  psalm,  picturing  the 
experiences  of  those  who  go  "down 
to  the  sea  in  ships."  Psalms  104  and 
148  recount  many  evidences  of  God's 
loving-kindness  in  the  world  round 
about. 

Songs  of  the  Nation 

Hymnbooks  used  among  us  have 
a  section  devoted  to  songs  of  the 
nation.  This  follows  the  precedent 
of  the  Psalter.  Psalm  2  may  be  a 
wedding  or  coronation  hymn  for  a 
king.  Psalms  78,  105,  106,  114,  and 
136  interpret  the  history  of  Israel. 
Some  of  the  psalms  also — such  as 
35,  59,  83  and  109 — are  devoted  to 
denunciation  of  enemies  of  the  na- 
tion. When  judged  by  such  passages 
as  Matthew  5:43-48;  18:15-22,  the 
pre-Christian  nature  of  these  utter- 
ances is  painfully  apparent.  It  has  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  wrath- 
ful feelings  were  not  directed  toward 
personal  enemies,  but  rather  toward 
the  nation's  enemies.  Since,  for  the 
Hebrew,  religion  and  patriotism 
were  one,  the  nation's  enemies  were 


held  also  to  be  enemies  of  God  and 
foes  of  true  religion. 

From  the  days  of  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book  until  now,  the  Psalter  has  been 
associated  with  significant  events  in 
our  national  life,  too.  The  Whole 
Book  of  Psalms  Faithfully  Trans- 
lated into  English  was  the  first  book 
published  in  America.  The  work  of 
Richard  Mather,  John  Eliot,  and 
Thomas  Weld,  it  was  issued  in  1640, 
and  became  the  common  hymnal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Psalm 
78  has  been  called  "the  supreme 
reproach  of  cowardice  in  the  Old 
Testament."  Jeremy  Belknap,  an 
eighteenth  century  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  wrote  a  version 
of  this  Psalm  which  has  ever  since 
been  used  upon  ceremonial  occasions 
at  his  alma  mater.  It  was  sung  at 
the  installation  of  the  present  presi- 
dent, Nathan  Pusey.  Psalm  46  was 
chosen  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
be  read  at  the  pre-inaugural  service 
held  January  20,  1957. 

The  Psalms  Meet  Our  Deepest  Needs 

A  great  Scottish  preacher,  Alex- 
ander Whyte,  once  said:  "I  defy 
you  to  be  in  any  trouble  or  sorrow 
which  you  cannot  parallel  in  the 
Psalms."  The  psalms  still  minister  to 
our  deepest  need.  Psalm  1:1  bids  us 
not  sit  "in  the  seat  of  scoffers."  A 
modern  writer  suggests  that  this 
means  that  we  ought  to  avoid  con- 
versation with  bullies  and  all  irrever- 
ent, profane,  and  lewd  people — not 
because  we  are  too  good  but  because 
we  are  not  good  enough.  To  consort 
with  such  folk  is  to  put  ourselves 
under  the  temptation  to  become  like 
them. 
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Psalm  4  is  the  song  of  a  troubled 
man  lying  down  to  rest  at  night. 
Psalm  5  is  the  prayer  of  the  same 
man  arising  in  the  morning  to  face 
another  day.  Psalm  30  is  a  hymn  of 
gratitude  by  a  man  who  has  been 
delivered  from  serious  illness  and  is 
experiencing  the  wonderful  release 
that  comes  when  pain's  ordeal  is 
ended  and  returning  good  health  is 
on  its  way. 

Psalm  24:3-6  describes  the  charac- 
ter to  which  the  good  man  may 
aspire.  Psalm  37  celebrates  God's 
care  for  the  individual  eager  to  have 
his  steps  ordered  by  the  Lord.  Psalm 
73  is  the  meditation  of  a  godly  man 
perplexed  by  the  sorrow  he  must 
endure  while  the  godless  seem  to 
go  unscathed;  its  four  concluding 
verses  are  a  high  watermark  of 
Old  Testament  religion.  Few  poems 
in  all  the  world  can  equal  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  90th  Psalm.  It  has 
often  brought  strength  to  the  aged 
and  consolation  to  the  bereaved, 
while  its  closing  lines  are  an  appro- 
priate prayer  for  a  man  going  about 
his  daily  work.  Psalm  91  is  often  on 
the  lips  of  those  compelled  to  face 
separation  from  loved  ones.  Psalms 
42  and  43  express  the  feelings  of  the 
homesick  man.  Psalm  103  is  the  only 
psalm  which  asks  for  nothing.  It  is 
pure  thanksgiving  for  joys  already 
received.  Psalm  142  was  on  the  lips 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  when  he  died. 
Psalm  139  describes  how  "the  love 
that  wilt  not  let  me  go"  pursues 
even  the  man  who  tries  to  run  away 
from  God. 

Many  terms  have  been  used  about 
today's  youth:  the  silent  generation, 
the  beat  generation,  the  generation 


that  had  no  chance.  All  over  the 
nation  today,  the  favorite  question 
of  beatniks  is,  "Who  am  I?"  Space 
exploration  seems  to  have  left  young 
men  and  women  wondering  whether 
one  human  being  has  any  signifi- 
cance. We  might  have  thought  this 
a  special  problem  of  the  rocket  age. 
But  people  long  ago  asked  such 
questions.  And  for  light  on  "Who 
am  I?"  read  Psalm  8. 

Modern  Man  and  the  Psalms 

Modern  man  is  not  yet  done  with 
the  Psalter!  C.  S.  Lewis,  who  first 
gained  fame  through  the  "Screw- 
tape  Letters,"  has  written  a  book 
called  "Reflections  on  the  Psalms." 
Adolf  A.  Berle,  former  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  has  said  that  if 
anyone  is  now  to  understand  the 
Middle  East,  he  must  know  the 
Psalms,  especially  numbers  48  and 
137.  Even  military  men  have  been 
concerned  to  put  the  Psalms  into 
common  speech. 

During  World  War  II  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps, 
Lt.  Col.  Willard  M.  Grimes  of  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  carried  with  him 
a  pocket  edition  of  the  Psalms.  To 
this  he  often  looked  for  renewal  of 
strength  and  courage.  So  profoundly 
did  the  ancient  songs  impress  him 
that  he  turned  them  into  blank  verse. 
After  the  war  he  published  The 
Unquenched  Cup.  It  is  an  army 
officer's  rendition  of  the  Psalms  with 
their  message  to  a  troubled  world. 
The  title,  he  explains,  is  derived  from 
Psalm  23:5.  The  brimming  cup  there 
referred  to  "must  continue  to  flow 
in  all  ages  for  those  who  seek  its 
source."  ■  ■ 
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by  Glenn  D.  Everett 

TODAY  Hawaii,  our  fiftieth  state, 
is  called  the  "Crossroads  of  the 
Pacific"  but  it  was  not  always  so.  In 
fact,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  the 
last  major  island  chain  in  the  world 
to  be  discovered  by  European  ex- 
plorers. It  was  not  until  January  19, 
1773,  barely  160  years  ago,  that 
England's  famous  Captain  James 
Cook  put  into  the  islands.  It  marked 
the  end  of  Captain  Cook's  famous 
explorations  for  a  few  months  later 
he  was  killed  there  in  a  fight  with 
the  natives. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  no 
peaceful  paradise  in  those  days.  The 
natives  worshiped  pagan  idols  and 
cruel  rites  of  human  sacrifice  were 
common.  On  the  various  islands  lived 


rival  chieftains  who  were  constantly 
carrying  on  vicious  wars. 

T1TENRY  Obookiah  lived  on  one 
■*■•*•  of  these  islands  and  one  day 
in  the  early  1800's  he  was  awakened 
by  his  terrified  parents.  An  invading 
party  from  another  island  had 
landed.  A  brief,  bloody  fight  took 
place  and  Henry  ran  in  terror  to 
hide  in  a  grove  of  palm  trees.  There 
he  watched  in  horror  as  the  invaders 
disarmed  the  local  villagers  and 
prepared  to  offer  a  human  sacrifice 
to  their  pagan  deities  in  gratitude 
for  the  victory.  They  selected  Henry's 
mother  and  his  baby  brother.  His 
father  tried  to  intervene  and  was 
mercilessly  ran  through  with  a  spear. 
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As  Henry  choked  back  a  scream,  his 
mother  and  the  baby  were  killed. 

Young  Henry  had  no  family  now 
and  their  once  happy  home  lay  in 
ashes.  Disconsolate,  he  wandered  off 
to  Honolulu.  There  he  sobbed  out 
his  story  to  a  sympathetic  sailor  from 
a  sailing  ship  that  had  come  from 
far  away.  Henry  said  he  wanted  to 
leave  Hawaii  and  never  return  again. 
The  sailor  got  him  a  job  as  cabin 
boy  and  Henry  sailed  off. 

That  ship  sailed  to  Boston,  a  cold 
and  inhospitable  place  to  a  brown- 
skinned  boy  from  the  faraway  tropi- 
cal island.  Henry  went  from  place 
to  place  in  New  England,  supporting 
himself  with  odd  jobs.  One  day  in 
1809  Edwin  Dwight,  a  ministerial 
student  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  found  Henry  sobbing 
on  the  steps.  Inquiring  the  cause  of 
the  boy's  distress,  he  learned  that 
Henry  wanted  an  education  but  that 
no  school  was  open  to  him. 

Dwight  took  the  boy  to  his  room, 


fed  him,  and  gave  him  some  books 
to  read.  Later,  he  found  him  a  place 
with  a  Congregational  minister's 
family.  Young  Henry  became  an 
eager  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
under  the  tutelage  of  Dwight  and 
other  interested  students  from  Yale, 
he  became  an  accomplished  student. 

In  1816  the  Reverend  Edwin 
Dwight  was  ordained  into  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Thanks  to  Henry 
Obookiah,  he  had  a  great  idea.  There 
were  many  boys  from  foreign  lands 
coming  to  America,  just  as  Henry 
had,  and  Dwight  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  school  at  Cornwall,  Connecti- 
cut,  especially  for  their  education. 

Henry  Obookiah  was  sent  out  on 
a  speaking  tour  to  raise  funds  for 
the  school.  Conservative  New  Eng- 
enders had  scoffed  at  the  school 
and  its  plan  to  send  missionaries 
abroad,  asserting  that  you  couldn't 
teach  illiterate  pagan  idol-worshipers 
anything.  They  paused  to  recon- 
sider, however,  when  Henry  came 


Islanders  living  on  Kauai  Island — the  Garden  Isle — share  in  a  hukilau  or 
net  fishing — which  means  that  later  they  share  in  the  delicious  fish  meal. 


to  speak  at  their  churches;  one  de- 
lighted deacon  described  him  as 
"an  earnest  Christian  gentleman, 
with  bright  intelligent  face,  and  easy, 
graceful  manners."  Money  soon 
poured  in  for  the  school  and  five 
Hawaiian  boys  whom  Henry  per- 
sonally recruited  on  the  Boston 
waterfront,  as  well  as  other  young 
immigrant  boys  from  other  lands, 
began   studying  there. 

Henry  had  been  saying  for  years, 
"Hawaiian  gods  made  of  wood.  They 
burn.  I  go  home,  put  'em  all  in 
fire,  burn  'em  up."  But  it  was  not  to 
be.  In  February,  1818,  he  contracted 
typhoid  fever  and  died. 

TTIRAM  BINGHAM,  a  young 
■*-  ■*•  minister  who  had  heard  Henry 
Obookiah,  resolved  that  the  boy's 
dream  should  not  die  with  him.  In 
October,  1819,  Bingham  and  a  party 
of  missionaries,  including  two  of 
the  Hawaiian  boys,  after  a  devout 
prayer  service  at  Boston's  Park  Street 
Church,  set  forth  in  the  brig  Thad- 
deus  for  distant  Hawaii. 

Ahead  lay  a  long,  hard  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn.  Through  the 
doldrums  of  the  Tropics,  the  howl- 
ing blizzards  of  the  Roaring  Forties, 
around  the  cold,  foggy  Cape,  and 
back  up  through  the  Tropics  they 
sailed.  Six  months  later  they  hove 
to  in  sight  of  the  islands.  What  re- 
ception would  greet  them?  Prayer- 
fully, they  sent  the  Hawaiian  youths 
ashore. 

Back  they  came  with  joyous  news! 
The  pagan  idols  had  fallen!  The 
Hawaiian  people,  sick  and  disgusted 
with  constant  warfare,  had  united 
themselves  under  King  Kamameheha 


I  through  the  guidance  of  wise  old 
Queen  Kanhumena.  They  had  re- 
volted against  the  bloody  rites  of 
human  sacrifice  and  had  burned 
many  of  the  old  idols. 

The  islanders  eagerly  welcomed 
the  new  faith.  The  missionary 
women  quickly  sewed  some  Ameri- 
can dresses  for  the  ample  frame  of 
Queen  "Min"  who  was  delighted 
with  them.  All  the  islanders  followed 
her  example.  Bingham  had  thought 
to  start  a  small  school.  He  was  soon 
swamped  with  applications.  Every- 
one from  the  Queen  down  wanted 
to  learn  how  to  read  and  write.  By 
1824  the  missionaries  had  two  thou- 
sand students  in  their  schools  and 
were  training  four  hundred  native 
teachers  to  go  out  and  spread  educa- 
tion. An  entire  nation  went  to  school. 
By  1831  there  were  eleven  hundred 
schools  and  40  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population  was  learning  to  read  and 
write.     Hawaii     became     the     first 


Two  things  of  great  beauty — a  Hawaiian 
girl  and  a  beautiful  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple. 


country  in  the  world  with  a  compul- 
sory school  attendance  law  for 
children. 

A  printer,  Elisha  Loomis,  had 
come  along  with  the  missionaries. 
Soon  his  press  was  working  day  and 
night  and  he  sent  back  to  the  States 
for  another.  In  the  twenty  years 
1822-1842  those  two  hand-operated 
presses  turned  out  one  hundred  mil- 
lion pages  of  printed  matter. 

With  education  the  missionaries 
also  spread  the  Christian  Gospel. 
Other  missionaries  came  soon.  The 
Hawaiian  people  became  almost  en- 
tirely Christianized. 

THE  path  of  the  missionaries  was 
not  without  obstacles,  despite 
their  extraordinary  success.  The 
islands  had  been  claimed  for  Great 


Britain  in  1784  by  Captain  George 
Vancouver  and  named  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  Britain  never  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  her  rule.  The 
American  influence  because  of  the 
missionaries  became  too  strong.  The 
French  and  the  Russians,  who  then 
owned  Alaska,  also  tried  to  establish 
forts  and  occupy  the  islands.  Political 
intrigue  against  the  American  mis- 
sionaries was  at  times  vicious. 

Throughout  all  the  political  plots, 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  managed 
to  remain  independent.  However, 
it  was  too  weak  to  defend  itself  and 
needed  help.  In  1892  the  first  treaty 
for  American  annexation  was  negoti- 
ated. It  was  rejected  by  President 
Grover  Cleveland  on  the  ground  that 
the  Hawaiian  people  had  not  been 


Lei  Day  Festival  at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  It  pays  tribute  to 
the  flower  necklaces  and  their  symbol  of  friendship,  warmth,  and 
welcome. 


consulted.  In  1898,  however,  Presi-  Meanwhile,   as  we  look  back  at 

dent  William  McKinley,   convinced  Hawaiian   history,    we    realize   how 

that  the  Hawaiian  people  did  wish  influential  just  one  young  man  can 

to  unite  with  America,   signed  the  be.  Lonesome,  forlorn,  heartbroken, 

document  making  the  island  Ameri-  Henry  Obookiah  became  one  of  the 

can  territory.  most  important  figures  in  the  life  of 

The  final  step  of  that  annexation  his    people    for    it    was    he    who 

is  the  admittance  of  Hawaii  to  full  launched  the  mission  that  brought 

statehood  as  America's  fiftieth  state,  his  people  to  Christ.                     ■  ■ 


NO  GAME  LIKE  BASEBALL 

PRIOR  to  1938,  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  played  their  home  games  in  a  run-down 
ball  park  called  Baker  Bowl.  And  in  nine  out  of  ten  seasons  the  Phils  presented 
a  team  that  blended  perfectly  with  the  rickety  surroundings. 

Covering  most  of  the  right  field  wall  was  a  huge  sign  which  proclaimed:  "The 
Phillies  Use  Lifebuoy."  One  afternoon,  in  the  middle  of  a  dismal  season,  the 
Chicago  Cubs  peppered  the  sign  with  drives  that  went  for  extra-base  hits.  They 
knocked  the  stuffing  out  of  the  Phils  in  both  ends  of  a  doubleheader. 

Somehow,  that  night,  somebody — perhaps  a  long-suffering  Phillies'  fan  who  had 
reached  the  limits  of  human  endurance — gained  entrance  to  Baker  Bowl  and  went 
to  work  on  the  sign. 

Next  day,  early  arrivals  at  the  park  noticed  that  something  had  been  added  to 
the  display  of  the  right  field  wall.  The  statement  that  "The  Phillies  Use  Lifebuoy" 
was  still  there.  But  beneath  it  had  been  painted  in  crude  black  letters,  two  feet 
high: 

BECAUSE  THEY  SMELL 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  umpires  are  instructed  to  walk  away  from  arguments  with 
ballplayers.  The  prescribed  technique  is  to  turn  the  back  on  an  angry  player 
and  ignore  his  yelps. 

But  umpires  are  human,  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  some  of  them  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  talk  back.  There  was,  for  example,  the  late  Bill  McGowan, 
a  great  umpire  in  the  American  League  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Generally, 
Bill  could  keep  his  tongue  in  check,  but  now  and  then  he  delivered  an  effective 
squelch. 

One  day  at  Yankee  Stadium,  McGowan  was  getting  a  going-over  from  a  batsman 
who  objected  to  a  third  strike  Bill  had  called  against  him.  "It  was  six  inches 
outside,"  the  player  yelled.  "You  can't  call  me  out  on  that." 

"If  you  don't  think  so,"  McGowan  replied,  "you  just  read  tomorrow  morning's 
paper." 

—EDGAR  WILLIAMS 
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LEARN  THE  ADVENTURE 
OF  CHRISTIAN  LIVING 

By  FREDERICK   W.   BRINK 


Tj1  VERY  normal  man  has  the  desire 
"  to  be  important.  Not  that  he 
wants  particularly  to  be  a  boss,  but 
he  wants  to  feel  that  as  an  individual 
he  has  significance.  He  wants  people 
to  know  who  he  is  and  what  he 
can  do.  But  when  he  puts  on  a 
uniform  he  suddenly  finds  that  he 
has  become  almost  anonymous.  He 
turns  into  a  statistic,  a  serial  number, 
one  of  many  in  exactly  the  same 
category  as  himself.  Individuality 
seems  to  be  frowned  upon.  He  is 
supposed  to  conform  to  blanket  regu- 
lations made  to  fit  the  measure  of 
the  average,  not  of  the  outstanding 
person.  And  he  finds  himself  becom- 
ing frustrated  because  he  has  lost 
the  assurance  that  he  still  does  mat- 
ter in  life,  that  as  an  individual  he 
still  has  worth,  that  as  John  Smith 
he  is  still  important. 

Right  here  is  where  the  business 
of  being  a  Christian  enters  the 
picture.  The  importance  of  the 
individual  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive elements  in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ  and  in  the  pro- 
gram of  Christianity.  Christ  was 
never  too  tired  or  too  busy  to  listen 

CDR  Frederick  W.  Brink  is  a  Chaplain  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  presently  stationed  at  Whiting, 
Field,  Milton,  Fla.  He  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  religious  publications  and  author 
of    several    books. 
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to  some  insignificant  person.  Even 
in  a  crowd  he  knew  when  a  woman 
timidly  plucked  at  the  hem  of  his 
robe.  He  was  always  interested  in  the 
unimportant  people,  to  the  dismay 
and  disgust  of  the  self-inflated  rulers 
of  his  society.  The  tax  collectors, 
hated  and  outcasts  because  of  their 
jobs — the  prostitutes  who  could  find 
forgiveness  from  no  other  source — 
the  common  people  who  were  them- 
selves buried  in  anonymity — were 
all  welcomed  by  him,  heard  him 
gladly,  and  turned  away  with  the 
consciousness  that  God  had  touched 
them  and  they  could  never  again 
be  insignificant. 

For  the  man  in  uniform  who  wants 
to  escape  the  frustration  of  being 
anonymous,  who  wants  to  retain  his 
individuality  and  sense  of  signifi- 
cance, here  is  the  key:  learn  the 
adventure  of  Christian  living.  For 
Christian  living  IS  an  adventure. 
Christianity  is  not  a  dull,  drab  affair 
of  plaster  saints  and  pious  faces. 
Christianity  calls  for  men  who  will 
dare,  for  red-blooded  individuals 
who  are  willing  to  face  reality,  for 
men  who  are  not  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  stand  for  moral  principles  even 
in  the  face  of  ridicule  or  neglect  by 
those  about  them.  God's  touch  on  a 
man  is  more  often  a  prodding  into 
activity  than  it  is   a  soothing  into 


quiescence.  To  live  as  a  Christian 
means  to  live  as  Christ  would  live; 
and  that  calls  for  big  men  giving 
the  best  to  life  they  can  give. 

What  is  the  adventure  of  Christian 
living? 

1.  It  Is  Learning  Our   Own  Worth 
to  God 

God  created  man  in  his  own 
image.  He  must  have  thought  man 
worth  creating.  God  created  man 
with  the  capacity  to  know  right  from 
wrong.  He  must  have  thought  man 
worthy  of  confidence.  God  made 
provision  for  man's  spiritual  renewal 
and  salvation.  He  must  have  thought 
man  worth  being  sought  after  and 
saved.  God  gave  his  Son  as  man's 
guide.  He  must  have  thought  man 
worth  leading.  If  he  did  not,  then 
we  are  daily  going  through  the 
motions  of  the  most  audacious 
blasphemy  conceivable — the  blas- 
phemy of  prayer  to  a  God  who 
cannot  be  bothered.  Unless  we  mean 
something  in  God's  world,  unless  we 
have  worth  as  individuals,  the  whole 
idea  of  talking  with  God,  of  asking 
God's  help,  is  blasphemy.  The  ad- 
venture of  Christian  living  starts 
with  learning  our  worth  to  God  him- 
self. 

2.  It  Is  the  Practice  of  the  Presence 
of  God 

Think  for  a  minute  of  where  you 
have  gone  and  what  you  have  said 
in  the  past  few  days.  Would  you 
have  gone  there  or  said  those  things 
if  you  had  been  aware  of  God's 
presence  beside  you?  Or  wouldn't 
that  awareness  have  made  you  go 
to  other  places  and  say  other  things? 


Wouldn't  you  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  just  casual  activities?  When  a 
man  walks  through  the  daily  ex- 
periences of  life  with  an  awareness  of 
God  beside  him,  he  cannot  help 
feeling  the  challenges  of  injustice, 
of  immorality,  of  untruth,  of  un- 
worthiness  and  set  about  doing  some- 
thing to  correct  them.  The  adventure 
of  Christian  living  calls  a  man  to 
face  life  side  by  side  with  God. 

3.  It  Is  Seeing  God  at  Work  in  His 
World 

The  deist  says  that  God  started 
the  world  in  its  pattern,  then  stepped 
aside  and  let  it  spin  on.  The  panthe- 
ist says  that  God  shut  himself  up 
within  the  world  he  started  and  can- 
not divorce  himself  from  it.  The 
theist  says  that  God  created  his 
world,  started  it  running,  and  stands 
beside  it  with  his  hand  on  the  con- 
trols. As  Christians  we  are  theists; 
and  the  controlling  hand  of  God 
is  on  us  as  well  as  on  the  planets 
and  the  stars.  God  at  work  in  his 
world  uses  men  as  his  agents:  men's 
hands  to  do  his  work,  men's  lips  to 
speak  his  words,  men's  minds  to 
comprehend  his  will.  God  at  work  in 
his  world  wakens  men  to  their  fail- 
ures, but  also* to  their  possibilities 
and  their  future.  He  wakens,  then  he 
uses.  The  adventure  of  Christian  liv- 
ing is  the  adventure  of  being  used 
by  God. 

4.  It  Is  Being  Possessed  by  a  Dream 
Until  It  Is  Made  a  Reality 

Christianity  "is  not  an  idea  in  the 
air.  It  is  feet  on  the  ground  going 
God's  way."  God  in  his  wisdom  pro- 
vided us  with  a  faith,  with  a  pattern, 
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with  a  mission,  through  Christ.  Our 
faith  is  not  earned;  it  is  given.  Our 
pattern  is  not  an  accident;  it  is 
planned.  Our  mission  is  not  small; 
it  is  tremendous.  When  we  let  our 
Christian  faith  possess  us,  we  see 
that  all  too  often  God's  will  and 
Man's  will  stand  at  odds.  God  wants 
purpose;  man  wants  luck.  God  wants 
lives;  man  wants  things.  God  wants 
permanence;  man  wants  the  moment. 
God  wants  confidence;  man  wants 
questions.  The  adventure  of  Chris- 
tian living  is  the  adventure  of  de- 
liberately refusing  to  let  the  con- 
tradictions to  God's  will  remain 
standing,  because  we  are  possessed 
with  the  dream  of  his  kingdom  on 
earth. 

5.  It  Is  Putting  Our  Christianity  to 
Work  Here  and  Now 

The  grass  always  seems  greener 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  The 
opportunities  always  look  brighter 
somewhere  else  than  where  we  are. 
But  the  adventure  of  Christian  liv- 
ing says  very  simply:  "You  are  here. 
What  are  you  doing  about  it? 
Granted,  immediate  surroundings 
are  always  the  hardest  place  to  stand 
for  a  cause.  People  know  you  too 
well  and  will  not  listen  to  you  any 
more  than  the  people  of  Jesus'  home 
town  listened  to  the  one  they  knew 
as  the  carpenter.  Yet  the  place  where 
you  are  is  often  the  place  where 
work  is  most  needed.  Certainly  it 
is  the  place  where  you  are  most 
aware  of  the  denials  of  God's  way. 
And  the  place  where  you  are  is  the 
place  where  you  can  have  the  most 
influence,  for  there  your  influence 
will  be  by  example  more  than  by 


words.  A  man  may  feel  smothered  in 
a  crowd  but  still  have  an  influence 
on  persons  in  the  crowd,  leading 
them  to  the  right.  The  adventure  of 
Christian  living  says,  "Begin  where 
you  are  and  prove  your  worth." 

Go  back  again  to  the  teachings 
of  Christ  himself.  He  came  to  a 
world  that  was  smothered  in  regula- 
tions, to  a  people  who  were  hide- 
bound by  ritual  laws.  He  brought 
the  wind  of  a  new  understanding  to 
disperse  the  smog  which  was  sur- 
rounding religion.  Instead  of  laws 
that  were  designed  to  prohibit,  laws 
that  said  "you  shall  not,"  he  gave 
commands  that  were  designed  to 
cause  action,  commands  that  said 
"you  shall."  Instead  of  building 
fences  and  posting  "keep  out"  signs, 
he  tore  down  the  barriers  and  posted 
affirmations.  And  the  people  who 
had  been  down-trodden  by  the  laws 
and  prohibitions  found  themselves 
coming  alive.  The  people  who  had 
been  lost  in  the  crowd  found  them- 
selves becoming  important  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  his  program. 

The  Christian  message  of  a  God 
who  cares,  a  God  who  dares,  and  a 
God  who  shares,  is  the  message  of 
adventure.  It  is  the  message  that 
lifts  a  man  out  of  the  feeling  of  insig- 
nificance into  a  realization  that  some 
small  part  of  the  great  program  of 
God  is  waiting  for  his  activity.  The 
Christian  message  helps  a  man  dis- 
cover himself  to  be  like  the  piece  of 
a  jigsaw  puzzle  that  while  in  the 
box  is  lost  among  hundreds  of  other 
pieces,  but  when  lifted  out  becomes 
vitally  important  as  the  only  piece 
that  will  make  the  picture  complete. 
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By  JAMES  W.  CARTY,  JR. 


"M'ORMALLY,  Ted's  flaming  red 
■^  hair  was  set  off  by  a  big  smile 
that  warmed  up  everybody.  But  to- 
day his  features  were  sober,  suggest- 
ing he  was  concentrating  on  some 
inner  conflict. 

Ted,  a  twenty-one-year-old  serv- 
iceman, explained  his  worries  to  a 
chaplain,  "I  want  to  go  to  college 
when  my  tour  ends  in  six  months. 
But,  maybe,  I'm  too  old  to  begin 
as  a  freshman."  He  paused.  Then, 
the  enlisted  man  shook  his  head — 


indicating  indecision.  Ted  asked, 
"Would  students  laugh  at  someone 
older  like  me  being  in  class?" 

The  chaplain  assured  Ted  that 
"people  won't  poke  fun  at  you. 
Campuses  nowadays  generally  have 
several  veterans  enrolled  in  school. 
In  fact,  older  students  come  to  col- 
lege for  many  reasons." 

Ted  still  wondered  about  the  re- 
action he  would  get — even  if  he 
weren't  being  made  fun  of.  "Would 
people  ignore  me?"  he  asked. 
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"No,"  the  chaplain  said.  "The 
older  students  are  treated  with  high 
regard.  They  often  are  more  serious 
about  their  studies  and  know  how  to 
apply  themselves.  Their  attitude 
wins  respect  from  both  faculty  and 
students." 

'T'ED  felt  relieved.  Satisfied,  he 
-*-  turned  to  other  questions  about 
education. 

"I'm  not  sure  whether  to  select 
a  church  college  or  a  secular  uni- 
versity to  attend,"  Ted  admitted. 
"Can  a  person  be  religious  at  both 
types  of  schools?" 

"The  type  of  life  you  lead  on  any 
campus,  I  suspect,  will  depend 
pretty  largely  on  you,"  the  chaplain 
stressed.  "You  can  find  a  spiritual 
environment  at  church  colleges  and 
also  in  the  student  religious  centers 
of  secular  schools." 

Ted  said,  "I  want  to  pick  a  uni- 
versity that  stresses  moral  values. 
It  seems  to  me  we  don't  have  enough 
leaders  stressing  ethics  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems." 

The  serviceman  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment. The  chaplain,  sensing  that 
Ted  wanted  to  add  some  more 
thoughts,  also  paused. 

"In  fact,  I'm  not  sure  that  the 
people  with  ethical  ideas  are  com- 
municating them  effectively  enough 
to  the  individuals  and  groups  who 
most  need  to  apply  them.  Learning 
how  to  communicate  these  values 
seems  like  a  gigantic  task." 

The  chaplain  agreed.  Many  prob- 
lems arise  from  a  breakdown  in 
communications.  At  the  industrial 
level,  people  usually  quit  jobs  or  are 
fired  because   they  can't  talk  with 


and  get  along  with  others.  Only  in 
a  minority  of  cases  is  lack  of  ability 
to  perform  the  work  an  important 
factor  in  job  turnover.  This  kind  of 
faulty  communication  in  industry  ap- 
plies to  other  areas  of  life,  too. 

Ted  said,  "I  think  any  school 
should  help  a  student  learn  how  to 
communicate." 

"And,"  the  chaplain  added,  "com- 
municate at  three  levels — with  him- 
self, with  others  and  with  God." 

COULD  you  elaborate  on  that 
idea?"  asked  Ted. 

"Well,  take  the  problem  of  com- 
municating with  self,"  the  chaplain 
said.  "A  person  has  problems  partly 
because  he  can't  talk  to  himself  as 
effectively  as  he  should.  He  may 
not  admit  his  fairings  or  he  may  over- 
value his  strong  points.  So  he  boasts 
a  lot  and  is  filled  with  self-love." 

"Gets  to  thinking  too  well  of  him- 
self, in  other  words,"  Ted  said. 

"Right,"  the  chaplain  declared. 
"Then  people  think  him  obnoxious." 

"And,"  Ted  added,  filling  in, 
"when  people  don't  talk  to  each 
other,  they  become  suspicious  or 
indifferent.  They  don't  get  along. 
But  if  they  do  learn  to  talk,  they 
appreciate  the  views  of  others.  Come 
to  respect  them." 

The  chaplain  said,  "It's  hard  to 
learn  to  listen  to  others.  For  that 
involves  the  risk — the  risk  of  liking 
their  ideas  better  and  wanting  to 
change  oneself.  Fear  of  change  is 
one  of  our  greatest  worries.  As  we 
talk  with  others,  we  lose  fear  and 
anxiety." 

"By  communicating  with  God," 
Ted  said,  "a  person  keeps  humble. 
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You've  read  about  great  swimming 
feats,  but  here's  one  that  made  few 
papers. 

Back  in  1940,  John  Sigmund  jumped 
into  the  Mississippi  River  and  started 
to  swim  south.  It's  hard  to  believe,  but 
it's  true.  They  didn't  pull  John  out  of 
the  water  until  89  hours  and  42  min- 
utes later.  The  guy  had  been  swimming 
continuously  and  had  covered  292  miles! 


And  he  also  keeps  in  touch  with  his 
heavenly  Father.  .  .  .  Meditates  on 
God's  word  and  how  to  apply  it." 

The  chaplain  said,  "You  know, 
sometimes  a  person  can  feel  lost  in 
a  crowd.  That  is,  if  he  doesn't  know 
how  to  talk  with  people.  But  if  he 
talks  to  himself  and  to  God  and  gets 
the  urge  to  communicate  with  others, 
he'll  feel  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  He'll  gain  a  sense  of  religious 
fellowship.  College  can  develop  this 
sense." 

Ted  realized  that  an  interesting 
new  college  future — including  Bible 
reading  with  prayer  partners  on 
campus  and  through  individual  and 


group  prayer — was  awaiting  him.  He 
resolved  to  write  his  home  pastor 
and  ask  the  address  of  the  Christian 
higher  education  commission  of  his 
denomination.  From  that  group,  he 
hoped  to  get  further  facts  about 
church  colleges. 

"I  wish  I  had  some  good  book  to 
read  about  college  life  and  the  type 
of  problems  one  encounters,"  Ted 
said.  "I'd  like  to  get  the  feel  of  the 
school  atmosphere." 

The  chaplain  recommended  Con- 
science on  Campus  by  Dr.  Waldo 
Beach  of  Duke  Divinity  School  (a 
book  published  by  Association  Press, 
291  Broadway,  New  York  7,  New 
York). 

Ted  was  on  his  way  to  realizing 
some  of  the  values  that  awaited  him 
on  campus.  School  life  seemed  rather 
exciting. 


FUN  IN  POETIC  FORM 

By  ADDISON  H.  HAIXOCK 


Going  Up! 

Raise  in  pay, 
No  surprise 

Selfsame  day 
Prices  rise! 


Sounding  Bored 

Whenever  speakers 

Start  to  spout, 

Like  my  Rover 

I  want  out! 
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CAPT  Richard  L.  Friede,  Commander,  U.S.  Fleet  Activities,  Ryukyus,  dis- 
cusses with  Clarence  L.  Ray,  Machinist  Mate  First  Class,  dedicated  sailor, 
future  assistance  to  the  Airaku-en  Leper  Colony. 


DEDICATED  SAILOR 


By  WILLIAM  R.  KREH 


CLARENCE  L.  Ray,  aviation  ma- 
chinist's mate  first  class  of  Em- 
house,  Texas,  has  dedicated  himself 
to  a  heart-warming  cause  in  a  far- 
away land  at  the  same  time  he's 
serving  his  country. 

The  Navy  man's  charity  is  cen- 
tered on  some  nine  hundred 
Ryukyuans  who  are  afflicted  with  a 
disease  which — though  it's  origin  is 


lost  in  antiquity — still  defies  medical 
science.  These  natives  live  on  the 
island  of  Yagachi-Shima  off  the  coast 
of  Japan — site  of  the  Aireku-en  Leper 
Colony. 

There's  a  large  bell  on  the  island 
that  peals  a  psalm  of  hope  each  day 
for  those  in  the  colony.  And  while 
the  four  hundred  officers  and  men  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Facility  at  Naha, 


Child  patient  at  the  Airaku-en  Leper  Colony  proudly  holds  scooter  presented 
to  him  by  Ray.  Toys,  money,  food,  clothing  were  donated. 
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Japan,  and  U.  S.  Fleet  Activities, 
Ryukyus,  can't  hear  the  bell,  its 
echo  is  carried  to  them  through  the 
voice  and  efforts  of  young  Clarence 
Ray. 

Sixteen  months  ago,  Clarence  read 
about  the  colony  in  an  Okinawa  mag- 
azine. It  brought  back  memories  of 
poor  conditions  of  a  similar  colony 
he'd  once  visited  in  Hawaii. 

With  his  wife,  Beverly,  Clarence 
made  the  forty-seven  mile  trip  from 
the  Naha  Naval  Air  Facility  and 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  K. 
Oyadomari,  its  director  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  The  doctor  welcomed 
the  American  couple  and  took  them 
on  a  brief  tour. 

"The  first  trip  did  it,"  explains 
Clarence.  "All  the  way  back  we 
talked  about  what  we  could  do  to 
help  those  people." 

After  his  second  trip,  Clarence 
asked  the  doctor  what  he  could 
do.  The  Rays  previously  had  de- 
livered food  and  clothing,  but  these 
gifts  seem  minor. 


Dr.  M.  Maeshiro  listens  as  Ray  and  his 
wife  question  him  on  the  history  and 
meaning  of  the  large  bell  at  the  colony. 


"A  bus,"  Dr.  Oyadomari  answered. 
"We  would  very  much  like  to  have 
a  bus.  The  colony  has  been  here 
for  twenty  years — some  of  our 
patients  never  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  leave.  Now  that  the 
Americans  have  built  a  bridge  to  the 
mainland,  we  would  very  much  like 
to  start  a  recreation  tour  program 
so  that  they  can  see  the  many 
changes." 

The  request  momentarily  floored 
the  American,  but  he  offered  to  try. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  my  ship- 
mates," he  says,  "a  wrecked  bus 
was  located,  overhauled,  painted  and 
delivered  to  the  colony.  The  men 
did  all  the  work  during  off-duty  time 
and  when  the  job  was  finished,  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  just  been  de- 
livered from  the  factory." 

ATRIP  to  the  colony  soon  came 
to  be  a  weekly  thing  for  the 
Rays.  They'd  take  food  and  clothing 
donated  by  the  Navy  men. 

On  one  of  these  trips,  Clarence 
was  told,  "Our  bus  is  fine,  but  we 
don't  have  enough  money  for  main- 
tenance costs  and  soon  we'll  have  to 
stop  the  tours." 

When  he  got  back  to  the  air  sta- 
tion, the  sailor  started  a  fund  drive. 

"It's  surprising  how  people  will 
help  when  they  know  the  full  story, 
and  that's  just  what  I  told  them," 
Clarence  said.  A  sizeable  donation 
was  collected  and  turned  over  to 
the  colony. 

Clarence's  work  didn't  go  un- 
noticed. Soon  the  government  took  a 
new  interest  in  the  colony  and  with 
the  help  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Admin- 
istration,   Ryukyus,    new    buildings 


Wrecked  bus  was  salvaged,  overhauled,  painted,  and  then  pre- 
sented to  the  Airaku-en  Leper  Colony  on  Island  of  Yagachi-Shima. 
Bus  is  used  for  recreational  tours  taken  throughout  the  mainland. 


are  being  constructed.  Many  have  al- 
ready been  completed,  including  a 
modern  building  that  houses  forty 
leprous  children. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
colony  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed. An  American  by  the  name  of 
Dr.  Scorebrani  who  was  there  at  the 
time  gave  unstinting  assistance  to 
the  colony. 

IN  relating  the  story  of  the  bell, 
sent  in  1953  as  a  token  of 
friendship  from  people  of  West  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  Dr.  Oyadomari  said, 
"The  patients  needed  something 
which  would  give  them  hope.  Some- 
thing in  which  they  could  place 
their  faith  and  belief." 

"When  the  bell  rings,  everything 
stops  and  the  patients  pause  to  medi- 
tate and  renew  their  faith  in  the 
belief  that  someday  they'll  be  cured 
and  leave,"  the  doctor  continued. 
The  bell  is  enshrined  atop  a  hill. 


From  the  hilltop  one  sees  a  real 
city,  with  beauty  shops,  stores, 
churches,  a  radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tion (built  by  U.  S.  Marines)  and 
schools.  It  even  has  a  mayor. 

The  mayor,  Mr.  Y.  Tokuda,  was 
elected  last  year. 

There  are  only  three  doctors  and 
one  dentist  for  the  940  patients,  far 
below  the  necessary  requirements 
for  a  colony  this  size.  The  ratio  of 
leprosy  in  the  Ryukyus  is  twenty 
out  of  every  ten  thousand  persons. 
In  Japan,  the  ratio  is  one  out  of  every 
ten  thousand.  Dr.  Oyadomari,  who 
is  seventy  years  old,  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  lepers,  but  he's  slowing 
down  now  because  of  rheumatism. 

Meanwhile,  a  sailor  named  Clar- 
ence Ray  continues  his  work  for  the 
lepers.  And  his  dedication  hasn't 
gone  unnoticed.  For  his  humanitar- 
ian efforts,  the  Navy  recently  sent 
him  a  Letter  of  Commendation. 
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Few  things  in  life 
are  totally  black  or 
totally  white.  Can 
Christian  faith  serve 
as  a  guide  to  conduct 
for  servicemen? 


Sh 


ow  me  your 


faith 


By  PAUL  W.  GLAD 


WHAT  is  a  Christian  act?  What 
is  distinctive  about  the  conduct 
and  behavior  of  the  Christian?  At 
first  glance  these  questions  seem 
simple  enough.  Obviously  our  Chris- 
tian faith  has  moral  and  ethical  im- 
plications, and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  them.  Without  much  thought 
we  can  list  the  characteristics  of 
Christian  works;  we  can  set  up  a 
Christian  standard  of  conduct. 

Or  can  we?  Is  it  Christian  to  be 
just  and  merciful?  There  are  times 
when  one  cannot  be  both.  Does  the 
Christian  always  tell  the  truth?  Tell- 
ing the  truth  is  not  always  a  simple 
matter.  Even  if  our  intentions  are 
honorable,  we  may  lack  the  verbal 
capacity  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Does 
the  Christian  show  respect  for 
human  life?  Many  Christian  service- 
men may  be  ordered  to  kill  if  the 

Mr.  Glad  is  Professor  of  History,  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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need  arises,  and  they  will  obey  the 
order.  Is  it  Christian  to  help  a  buddy, 
to  loan  him  money  or  stand  watch 
for  him?  Sometimes  acts  of  kind- 
ness are  tainted  by  egoism.  We  may 
want  others  to  feel  obligated  to  us. 
Is  it  Christian  to  pursue  education, 
to  search  for  truth  and  beauty? 
Secretly  we  may  be  snobs,  seeking 
membership  in  an  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy. Is  it  Christian  to  take  prop- 
er care  of  our  bodies,  to  avoid  habits 
that  may  be  physically  harmful? 
Many  non-Christians  live  cleanly, 
carefully  observing  the  require- 
ments for  good  health. 

Faith  and  Action 

As  we  study  the  problem  of  Chris- 
tian conduct  we  begin  to  see  that 
our  ethical  choices  are  far  more  com- 
plex than  we  often  suppose.  Few 
things  in  life  are  totally  black  or 
totally  white;  we  have  difficulty  in 
judging    our    actions    by    objective 


standards.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
our  Christian  faith  into  a  laboratory 
and  subject  it  to  scientific  analysis. 
We  cannot  predict  the  actions  that 
will  result  from  our  faith  when  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  our 
lives  are  changed.  The  soldier  or 
sailor  knows  that  his  conduct 
changes  when  he  goes  on  active 
duty;  placed  in  a  new  environment, 
he  finds  that  his  actions  are  quite 
different  from  what  they  were  when 
he  was  a  civilian.  Can  the  Christian 
faith  serve  as  a  guide  to  conduct  in 
this  new  environment? 

If  we  are  to  answer  this  question, 
we  must  explore  the  relationship  be- 
tween faith  and  action,  for  certainly 
there  is  a  relationship.  At  the  outset 
we  should  be  warned  against  two 
grave  errors.  The  first  is  that  we  can 
achieve  salvation  by  our  deeds.  The 
idea  that  we  can  by  our  action  merit 
God's  grace  was  the  very  concept 
which  the  great  sixteenth  century 
Protestant  reformers  attacked.  Martin 
Luther  as  a  sincere  and  pious  monk 
labored  to  perfect  his  life  so  that  he 
might  become  worthy  of  salvation. 
But  try  as  he  might,  he  could  never 
believe  that  his  goodness  was  good 
enough. 

The  second  error  is  that  we  can 
be  Christian  in  a  vacuum,  that  if 
we  have  faith  in  God  we  can  ignore 
our  fellow  men  and  their  needs. 
"Show  me  your  faith  apart  from  your 
works,"  wrote  James,  "and  I  by  my 
works  will  show  you  my  faith."  And 
again,  "For  as  the  body  apart  from 
the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  apart  from 
works  is  dead."  We  are  here  warned 
against  the  idea  that  we  can  under- 
stand   and    appreciate    the    deeper 


values  of  our  faith  if  we  do  not  per- 
mit our  beliefs  to  carry  over  into 
practice. 

God's  Love  and  Man's  Duty 

Steering  our  course  through  the 
rocky  shoals  of  error,  then,  we  finally 
arrive  at  the  port  of  understanding. 
We  know  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to 
make  man  perfect.  He  can  never 
through  his  own  good  works  merit 
God's  grace.  Yet  we  also  know  that 
God  is  always  ready  to  forgive  our 
shortcomings.  His  love  comes  to  us, 
not  as  something  we  have  earned, 
but  as  a  free  gift  that  is  given  in 
spite  of  our  sinfulness.  Here  is  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  message,  and 
it  is  directed  not  toward  the  right- 
eous but  toward  the  sinful.  God  ac- 
cepts us  as  we  are;  he  accepts  us 
with  all  our  weaknesses,  deceits,  stu- 
pidities, and  inadequacies. 

This  acceptance  has  a  wonderful 
power  to  transform  our  lives.  Some 
years  ago  newspapers  carried  the 
story  of  an  old  painting.  Its  true 
character  and  the  artist  were  a  mys- 
tery until  it  was  carefully  cleaned 
and  restored.  Then  it  was  revealed 
that  the  painting  was  a  priceless 
work  of  the  great  master  Van  Dyck. 
So  is  the  value  and  beauty  of  the 
human  life  enhanced  when  salvaged 
by  God.  As  we  are  accepted  and 
united  in  love  with  God,  so  we  ac- 
cept and  love  our  fellow  men.  Luther 
put  it  well  when  he  said  that  be- 
cause Christ  loved  us  we  must  not 
turn  to  our  neighbor's  good  and  do 
for  others  the  good  works  which  we 
do  not  require  for  ourselves.  Our 
faith,  which  involves  a  deep  aware- 
ness of  our   acceptance,   inevitably 
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finds  expression  in  our  acts  of  love. 
It  is  at  this  point,  too,  that  we 
come  to  know  and  understand  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  man.  "By  this  all  men  will 
know  that  you  are  my  disciples,"  said 
Jesus,  "if  you  have  love  for  one 
another."  How  our  love  for  one 
another  finds  expression  depends 
largely  upon  the  context  of  our  situa- 
tion. 

Christian  Love  and  Man's  Need 

We  return  now  to  our  question. 
Can  the  Christian  faith  serve  as  a 
guide  to  conduct  for  servicemen?  A 
context  presenting  greater  opportun- 
ities for  the  expression  of  Christian 
love  than  the  military  context  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  an  ironic 
fact  that  the  armed  forces,  which 
are  the  guarantor  of  our  national 
security,  are  of  necessity  composed 
of  men  who  have  been  uprooted. 
Anxiety  and  a  sense  of  alienation 
may  accompany  the  uprooting 
process  and  an  individual  may 
isolate  himself  in  profound  loneli- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  the  service- 
man may  feel  liberated  from  a  way 
of  life  that  seemed  oppressive  to 
him,  and  restraint  may  give  way  to 
license.  In  either  case  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian love.  The  need  for  wise  and 
understanding  companionship  is  one 
of  the  most  poignant  of  human 
needs,  and  those  who  provide  such 
companionship  are  acting  in  a  Chris- 


tian spirit.  No  less  loving  are  those 
who  encourage  moderation  among 
the  unrestrained  and  so  assist  others 
in  preserving  their  integrity. 

Wherever  need  of  any  kind  exists 
the  Christian  has  work  to  do.  He 
must  only  recognize  the  need.  In 
becoming  aware  of  his  own  accept- 
ance by  God,  the  Christian  becomes 
more  sensitive  and  compassionate 
and  therefore  more  capable  of  seeing 
human  need.  Acting  on  his  faith,  he 
performs  deeds  of  love,  and  this  in 
itself  increases  his  sensitivity  and 
deepens  his  faith.  Thomas  Carlyle 
once  said,  "Do  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest  to 
be  a  duty  and  the  second  duty  will 
already  have  become  clearer."  The 
truth  of  the  Christian  message  also 
becomes  clearer  with  each  act  of 
love. 

What,  then,  is  a  Christian  act?  To 
put  it  simply,  it  is  an  act  which 
exhibits  Christ.  Dr.  Paul  Lehman 
has  suggested  that  we  are  not  called 
to  imitate  Christ,  for  we  are  incap- 
able of  duplicating  his  perfection. 
But  we  are  called  to  exhibit  Christ, 
to  express  in  our  situation  what  he 
has  done  for  us.  Christ  is  God,  and 
God  is  love.  The  Christian  act,  which 
exhibits  Christ,  is  therefore  an  act 
of  love.  "Show  me  your  faith,"  chal- 
lenged James.  Today,  in  a  period  of 
global  insecurity  which  necessitates  a 
large  and  efficient  fighting  machine, 
we  are  presented  with  an  equivalent 
demand:  show  me  your  love!        ■  ■ 


WORTH  QUOTING:  It's  nice  to  see  people  with  plenty  of  get  up  and  go, 
especially  if  some  of  them  are  visiting  you. — Paul  Garruth.  .  .  .  The  Human 
Race:  Pedestrian  trying  to  outrun  a  driver. — I.  W.  Heyman. 
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*dett&i  (/torn  @ammtutduty>  'Devil 

By  R.  G.  HUTCHESON,  JR. 

FPO,  Hades 
From      Commanding  Devil 

To:  All  Duty  Devils  and  Tempters 

Subject:  Prayer,  methods  for  disruption  of 

1.  Prayer  is  a  form  of  communication  employed  by  followers 
of  the  Enemy  as  a  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  Him.  The 
disruption  of  such  communication  is  obviously  a  prime  ob- 
jective of  our  forces. 

2.  The  following  are  proven  methods  for  rendering  prayer  in- 
effective: 

1)  Encourage  irregularity.  For  a  follower  of  the  Enemy  seek- 
ing to  find  satisfaction  in  prayer,  regularity  is  the  first 
requirement,  and  it  therefore  behooves  us  to  make  regu- 
larity difficult. 

2)  Encourage  day-dreaming  during  prayer.  An  irrelevant 
thought,  implanted  at  the  proper  moment,  can  disrupt  the 
entire  prayer. 

3)  Make  it  difficult  to  find  a  quiet  and  private  place  for 
prayer.  (For  Tempters  assigned  to  service  personnel  little 
effort  is  required,  since  quiet  and  private  places  are  prac- 
tically non-existent.) 

4)  If  a  man's  own  bed,  after  taps,  is  selected  as  the  only 
quiet  and  private  place  available  for  prayer,  encourage 
the  subject  to  fall  asleep  before  he  finishes  praying. 

5)  Counteract  any  aid  to  prayer  which  may  be  employed, 
such  as  a  daily  devotional  guide.  If  the  subject  insists 
on  using  one,  encourage  him  to  read  it  mechanically,  as 
a  substitute  for  prayer  rather  than  an  aid  to  prayer. 

COMMANDING  DEVIL 
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APPLE  PIE 
NIGHT 


By  R.  JOSEPH  LANDRY 


The  prisoner  returns  to 
reap  vengeance;  but  there 
was  a  full-crusted  apple 
pie  on  the  window  sill. 


AUGUST  heat  and  fear  con- 
gealed the  air  in  Widow 
Armstrong's  small  apartment.  Marty 
straddled  a  squeaky  ladder-back 
chair  with  his  left  arm  angled  over 
the  top  rung,  facing  the  old  lady 
across  a  dilapidated  coffee  table.  He 
tugged  his  right  hand  from  the  coat 
pocket  and  rubbed  his  palm  down  a 
damp  trouser  leg.  He  re-pocketed  his 
hand  quickly,  palming  the  reassuring 
warmth  of  the  knurled  pistol  grip. 

Since  shouldering  his  way  in  ten 
minutes  ago,  Mrs.  Armstrong  had  re- 
sponded to  his  questions  about  her 
son  only  in  cramped  monosyllables. 
She  sat  rocking  stiffly  back  and  forth 
on  the  faded  chesterfield.  He  smiled 
at  the  fear  in  her  wide  eyes,  saucered 
against  the  pallid  geography  of  a 
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proud  and  hard  life  that  was  her 
face. 

Abruptly,  from  the  mantel  over 
a  cheerless  hearth,  an  ancient  pendu- 
lum clock  chimed  eight  gentle  notes. 
Thirty  more  minutes,  Marty  thought. 
After  five  long  years  of  waiting  and 
planning — thirty  more  minutes  to 
the  payoff!  His  sharp,  brooding  eyes 
dissected  the  drab  rooms  for  the 
thousandth  time.  To  his  right  a  dark 
rectangle  opened  into  a  cramped 
kitchen.  He  smelled  fresh  coffee.  A 
full-crusted  apple  pie  balanced  on 
the  narrow  window  sill. 

The  rooms  hadn't  changed  much 
in  five  years.  Neither  had  the  old 
lady.  The  kid  would  be  twenty  now. 
Marty's  lips  drew  into  a  tight  smile. 
His  right  hand  spasmed  involuntarily 


on  the  warm  metal  in  his  pocket. 
That's  plenty  old  enough  to  take  a 
slug  in  the  guts — to  beg  and  squirm 
for  what  he  did  to  Marty  Klinger 
in  this  same  room  five  tormented 
years  ago. 

Tension  welled  up  from  the  pit 
of  his  stomach  and  he  jabbed  a 
palsied  hand  into  the  left  coat 
pocket.  The  cigarette  flamed  bright- 
ly, and  Marty's  stained  fingers  nicked 
a  match  onto  the  coffee  table. 

He  glanced  at  the  clock  again. 
"You  sure  the  punk'll  be  here  at 
eight-thirty?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded. 

Marty  smirked  at  the  look  in  her 
eyes.  Life  in  Beacon  Street's  jungle 
— those  years  in  prison — had  in- 
grained an  exaggerated  perception  of 
fear  in  him.  In  the  shadowy  world 
from  which  Marty  only  occasionally 
ventured,  to  be  feared  was  the  ulti- 
mate prestige. 

"How  come  so  late?"  he  snapped. 

"Tommy  works,"  she  said. 

"Far?" 

"No,"  she  said.  "It's  very  close." 

"Why  nights?" 

"Tommy  attends  college,"  she  said, 
drawing  her  shoulders  back  and  try- 
ing to  look  steadily  into  his  face. 

"Smart  punk,  huh?"  Marty  jabbed 
for  another  cigarette  with  his  free 
hand.  He  flipped  the  match  on  the 
floor  and  blew  a  thin  trail  of  smoke 
toward  the  old  lady. 

"Tommy  is  studying  to  be  a 
lawyer,  Mister  Klinger,"  she  began, 
suddenly  voluble.  "And  he's  paying 
his  own  way  by  honest  work." 
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ARTY  snorted,  looking  at  the 
clock  again.  His  lips  blanched. 


Fifteen  minutes!  Then  the  punk  gets 
his.  He  rubbed  his  right  hand  on  his 
trouser  leg  again  and  looked  at  the 
pie  in  the  kitchen,  trying  to  remem- 
ber when  he  had  eaten  last. 

The  widow's  hand  was  on  her 
throat.  "Why  do  you  want  to  hurt 
my  son,  Mister  Klinger?  Why? 
Why?" 

Marty's  cigarette  crashed  to  the 
braided  rug  like  a  Fourth  of  July 
sparkler  and  his  heel  ground  it  out. 
"Are  you  kiddin',  old  lady?  D'ya 
think  I'm  gonna  let  some  skinny 
punk  make  a  sap  outa  me  and  get 
away  with  it?" 

"But  that  was  five  years  ago,"  she 
said.  "You  were  trying  to  rob  our 
house,  Mister  Klinger.  Tommy  was 
just  protecting  his  mother — any  boy 
would  do  the  same  thing." 

"He  snuck  up  on  me — like  a 
rat,"  Marty  gestured  with  his  free 
hand.  "An'  it  was  a  toy  gun — he 
used  a  toy  gun  on  me!  Howd'ya 
think  it's  been  for  me,  tryin'  to  live 
that  down  all  this  time?"  Marty 
looked  steadily  at  Mrs.  Armstrong; 
his  voice  lowered.  "This  is  the  pay- 
off. The  punk's  gonna  get  his — to- 
night!" 

Her  face  drained  like  the  sand 
from  an  egg  timer.  She  glanced  at 
the  clock — the  steadily  advancing 
minute  hand.  "Please,  Mister 
Klinger,"  she  said,  "don't  hurt — " 

"Shuddup,  old  lady!  Or  I'll  stop 
bein'  polite."  Marty  looked  into  the 
kitchen  again;  at  the  apple  pie  on 
the  window  sill.  He  said,  "I'll  have  a 
piece  of  that  pie — and  some  coffee." 

Mrs.  Armstrong  sucked  in  a  quick 
breath  and  her  face  colored.  "But 
that's  for  my  son.  Tonight  is — " 
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"I  don't  care  about  that!"  he 
yelled,  his  dark  eyes  widening  in 
surprised  anger.  "Get  me  some — 
ank  get  it  quick!" 

Marty  watched  the  old  lady  walk 
slowly  into  the  kitchen.  She  slid  the 
pie  from  the  window  sill  and  placed 
it  on  a  tiny  table,  removed  a 
generous  slab  and  put  it  on  a  white 
porcelain  plate.  She  filled  a  cup  with 
coffee.  Leaving  the  rest  of  the  pie 
on  the  table,  she  brought  Marty  his 
pie  and  coffee. 

Marty  ordered  her  down,  grabbed 
the  pie  in  his  left  hand  and  wolfed 
it.  He  sipped  the  hot  coffee  noisily 
and  lit  another  cigarette. 

The  clock's  lugubrious  chime 
brought  him  up. 


"Eight-thirty!"      he      whispered. 

"V/f  ARTY  rose  and  stood  by  the 
■*■»■*-  kitchen  door.  "Time  for  the 
punk,"  he  said,  jabbing  a  finger  at 
the  old  lady.  "An'  not  a  peep  outa 
you — d'ya  hear?  Not  a  blessed 
sound,  or  I  won't  wait  to  fix  you." 

His  hand  ached  around  the  damp 
pistol  grip.  He  wriggled  his  fingers. 
The  interminable  ticking  of  the  old 
clock  seemed  to  grow  louder  and 
louder  and  louder  and  louder.  His 
hand  closed  around  the  warm  metal 
again.  Marty  looked  at  the  clock. 

"Why's  he  late,  old  lady?  Why's 
he  late?" 

"I  don't  know.  He — " 

The  front  door  clicked  open  and 
Tommy  walked  in. 

Marty  barked,  "Close  it — quick! 
Not  a  sound  outa  you."  This  was 
the  moment  he'd  been  waiting  for. 
A  blue  thirty-eight  snapped  into 
view.  "Okay,  over  there."  He  waved 
the  gun  toward  the  chesterfield. 
"Now  sit." 

It  seemed  strange  to  Marty  that 


Tommy  didn't  look  surprised.  But 
that's  not  important  now,  he  thought. 
Kid's  probably  just  putting  on  for 
his  ma.  Marty's  lips  tautened.  Five 
years  he'd  waited  for  this  night.  Now 
it  was  here!  His  long-nurtured  hate 
spilled  over  into  it  like  a  great  black 
flood — tumbling  his  mind's  tenuous 
structure  of  reason  with  colossal  ease. 
He  had  to  hurt  somebody — badly — 
soon.  Marty  wet  his  fevered  lips  and 
moved  in  front  of  the  door,  facing 
Tommy  and  his  mother. 

Tommy  slipped  his  arm  around 
his  mother's  shoulders.  Marty's  black 
gaze  impaled  the  boy.  Why  wasn't 
he  scared?  Why  wasn't  the  kid 
scared?  Marty  thought  frantically. 
The  gun  swung  toward  the  boy — 
leveled  on  his  stomach. 

"Watch  him,  old  lady!  Watch  him 
squirm,"  Marty  shrilled.  He  aimed 
low.  His  finger  tightened  on  the  trig- 
ger. 

The  old  lady  clutched  her  throat. 

A  crash  and  splintering  of  wood — 
the  front  door  slammed  open,  smash- 
ing Marty  down.  The  gun  skidded 
across  the  floor  and  bumped  the 
wall. 

A  rough  voice  boomed,  "Move  and 
you're  a  dead  man,  Klinger!" 

Mrs.  Armstrong  slumped  into  her 
son's  arms. 

When  she  fluttered  back  to  con- 


sciousness, Klinger  stood  bowed  and 
handcuffed  between  two  burly 
policemen. 

The  cop  who  had  knocked  Klinger 
down  with  the  door  was  shaking  his 
head.  "I  don't  get  it.  How'd  you 
know  he  was  here,  son?  Klinger 
wouldn't  be  dumb  enough  to  leave 
a  sign  on  the  door.  How'd  you 
know?" 

Tommy  smiled.  "Well,  in  a  way 
he  did  leave  sort  of  a  sign  on  the 
door.  You  see,  Friday  night  is  apple 
pie  night — has  been  since  I  started 
college  two  years  ago." 

"Apple  pie  night!"  the  big  cop 
blurted. 

"It's  my  favorite,"  Tommy  went 
on.  "Every  Friday  night  with  apple 
pie  and  coffee,  Mom  and  I  celebrate 
the  fact  that  I'm  a  week  closer  to 
graduation.  I  always  come  in  the 
kitchen  door  those  nights.  And  be- 
fore I  come  in  I  always  take  the 
pie  off  the  sill  and  carry  it  in  with 
me.  When  I  didn't  see  it  there  to- 
night, I  knew  right  away  something 
was  wrong.  I  looked  through  the 
window.  Then  I  called  you." 

Mrs.  Armstrong  looked  at  Marty, 
the  fear  gone  from  her  eyes.  Word- 
lessly, she  took  his  dirty  cup  and 
plate  into  the  kitchen.  Marty  heard 
water  running  as  the  two  officers 
guided  him  out  the  front  door.     ■  ■ 


SPELLING  PUZZLE 


The  examination  question  was  a  real  puzzler.  It  asked  why 
"psychic"  is  spelled  with  a  "p." 

The  young  man  in  the  front  corner  did  not  have  the  answer 
but  he  felt  he  could  not  leave  the  question  unheeded.  Shaking 
his  head,  he  wrote,  "It  pcertainly  does  pseem  psilly." 

R  &  R  Magazine 
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Why  men  drink 


By  ROGER  BURGESS 


The  reasons  men  give  for  drinking  are 
not  always  the  real  reasons.  Dig  down, 
get  the  facts!  Are  you  using  a  crutch? 


FT  tastes  good/'  "It  helps  me  re- 
-*■  lax."  "Everybody  does  it."  "It's 
part  of  gracious  living."  "You  have 
to  go  along  with  the  crowd."  "When 
in  Rome  .  .  ." 

"It's  good  for  your  appetite." 
"Man,  after  a  few  you  really  swing!" 
"It's  great  to  loosen  up  a  party." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
people  give  for  drinking.  You've 
probably  heard  them  all,  and  a  few 
dozen  more. 

Drinking  is  a  controversial  ques- 
tion that  has  been  with  us  since 
before  Bible  times.  Some  people 
thought  drinking  was  a  way  to  com- 
municate with  the  gods.  Others  were 
convinced  it  was  a  sure  passport  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

People  still  hold  pretty  extreme 
views  on  the  subject. 

Some  are  all  for  drinking.  Others 
are  teetotalers.  And  a  great  many 
people  just  accept  the  social  practice 

Mr.  Burgess  is  Director  of  the  Communica- 
tions Department  of  the  General  Board  of 
Temperance  of  The  Methodist  Church. 
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without  giving  it  much  thought  one 
way  or  the  other. 

The  Real  Reasons  Men  Drink 

But  why  do  men  drink?  Are  the 
reasons  given  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  the  real  reasons? 

Recendy  the  Cleveland  Health 
Museum  developed  a  set  of  slides 
on  the  subject  of  "motivations  for 
drinking."  After  careful  analysis  and 
study  the  museum  staff  discovered 
that  the  reasons  men  give  for  drink- 
ing are  not  always  the  real  reasons. 
In  fact  they  seldom  are. 

Alcohol  is  an  anesthetic  that  does 
some  pretty  unusual  things  to  people 
physically  and  mentally.  Often  its 
anesthetic  properties  fool  us  into 
saying  or  doing  things  which  are 
outside  our  normal  range  of  behavior. 

Here  are  some  "types"  of  drinkers 
discovered  by  the  Cleveland  staff. 

SHY  SAM  is  very  timid  and  inse- 
cure down  underneath — until  he's 
had  a  drink  or  two.  Then  he  finds  it 
easy  to  be  the  "life  of  the  party." 


But  comes  the  morning  after  and  the 
shyness  is  still  there.  Alcohol  loosens 


him  up — sometimes  he  gets  too  loose 
— but  it  is  no  permanent  cure  for  his 
insecurity. 


TIRED  TOM,  after  a  tough  day, 
likes  to  unwind  with  a  drink  or  two. 
He  says  it  helps  him  relax.  Since 
alcohol  is  an  anesthetic,  no  doubt 
Tom  is  right.  In  fact  it  may  help 
put  him  to  sleep.  However,  instead 
of  enjoying  the  evening  he  may  wind 
up  forgetting  about  it  entirely. 


ACHING  ALMA  is  a  gal  with 
many  pains.  Some  she  can  identify 
and  some  she  can't  locate.  After  a 
cocktail  or  two  her  pains  and  aches 
seem  to  disappear.  Yet  they  are 
dulled  only  temporarily.  When  the 
effects  of  her  drinking  wear  off,  she'll 
have  the  same  old  aches  and  pains 
again. 

SCARED  SUZY  is  always  afraid 
of   what   others   may   say   or   think 


about  her.  One  day  she  discovered 
that  after  a  drink  or  two  she  didn't 


care  any  more.  She  had  more  confi- 
dence in  herself.  But  when  the 
alcohol  effect  was  gone,  the  old  fears 
were  still  there.  In  fact,  she  began 
to  worry  more  about  what  she  might 
have  done  or  said  "under  the  in- 
fluence." 


HE-MAN  HARRY  is  a  pretty 
typical  character.  He  longs  to  be  a 
"big  man";  he's  a  football  star  type. 
But  he  just  hasn't  got  that  kind  of 
muscle.  Some  fellows  like  Harry  find 
other  things  at  which  they  can  exceL 
But  Harry  has  discovered  that  after 
several  drinks,  he  can  talk  big  and 
say  things  he'd  be  scared  to  say 
otherwise.  It's  a  great  feeling — 
temporarily. 


INADEQUATE  ANDY  thinks  he's 
a  misfit.  He  either  talks  too  much 
or  can't  think  of  anything  to  say. 
His  clothes  don't  seem  right.  He's  ill 
at  ease.  After  a  few  drinks,  Andy 
sees  himself  as  a  man  about  town, 
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a  lady  killer  with  poise  and  confi- 
dence. He  finds  conversation  easier, 
thinks  he's  more  debonair.  But  after 
a  few  hours  he'll  have  the  same  old 
inadequacies  back  again  to  plague 
him. 

So  for  many  people  alcohol  be- 
comes a  crutch — a  crutch  on  which 
they  build  a  false  personality,  at  least 
for  a  while.  But  remember,  the  more 
one  depends  on  a  crutch,  the  more 
necessary  it  becomes. 

So  in  a  discussion  of  drinking  pro 
and  con,  it's  a  good  idea  to  ask, 
"Are  these  sound  reasons  for  drink- 
ing?" "Are  there  alternative  practices 
which  would  get  the  same  results 
with  far  less  risk?" 

Every  man  is  a  free  moral  agent. 
God  made  him  that  way.  Decisions 
on  questions  of  social  concern  must 
be  individual  decisions.  But  they 
ought  also  to  be  careful,  prayerful 
decisions. 

Consider  These  Factors 

Here  are  some  factors  to  consider 
on  this  question  of  drinking. 

1.  What  are  the  facts?  What  does 
alcohol  do  to  the  body?  And  much 
more  important,  what  does  it  do  to 
the  mind? 

2.  What  do  my  friends  think? 
Especially  those  friends  I  most  re- 
spect and  who  have  achieved  leader- 
ship and  stature.  What  has  experi- 
ence taught  them? 

3.  What  does  history  teach  about 
this  practice?  Has  it  helped  or 
hindered  men  in  the  past?  What  have 
the  historians,  playwrights  and  poets 
recorded?  Is  this  useful  information 
in  terms  of  today's  society? 

4.  And  then,  what  does  my  faith 
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have  to  say  on  this  subject?  What 
is  the  position  of  my  church,  and 
why  does  the  church  take  that  posi- 
tion? What  does  my  minister  say? 

5.  What  does  drinking  do  to  my 
relationship  with  God,  my  responsi- 
bility to  myself  as  God's  man,  to  my 
relationship  with  my  brothers? 

While  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  church  groups,  the 
areas  of  agreement  on  this  question 
are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Many  denominational  leaders  have 
begun  to  work  together  on  the  prob- 
lems of  alcoholism,  drinking  and 
driving,  proper  control  of  distribution 
and  sale.  All  these  are  cooperative 
attempts  to  find  some  solution. 

Not  all  churches  agree  on  the  sub- 
ject of  social  drinking.  Some  feel 
that  one  can  drink  moderately  in 
good  Christian  conscience.  Others 
feel  that  for  the  Christian,  ab- 
stinence is  a  wiser  way  of  fife.  All 
are  agreed  that  there  are  some  seri- 
ous problems  related  to  social  drink- 
ing and  that  the  Christian  should 
consider  his  own  practice  very  care- 
fully. There  is  also  general  agree- 
ment that  drunkenness  to  any  degree 
is  an  affront  to  God. 

When  you  have  fully  explored  the 
questions  suggested  above,  you 
should  be  ready  to  exercise  that  God- 
given  right  of  free  decision.  The 
problems  related  to  social  drinking 
are  serious  and  complex.  Your  deci- 
sion will  involve  your  future,  your 
family  and  your  friends. 

Just  be  sure  of  one  thing — make 
it  your  decision,  based  on  your  own 
understanding  of  God's  will  for  your 
life.  Don't  let  someone  else  make 
that  decision  for  you.  ■  ■ 


£eite/i  Ywm  Jlame 


By  MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 


Dear  Johnny: 


There  have  been  some  changes  since  last  I  wrote.  The 
old  stork-bird  finally  chose  Vance  Base  Hospital  to 
jettison  his  cargo  also  scattering  a  few  new  titles  in 
the  procedure.  Try  yours  of  "Uncle"  on  for  size. 

Funny  how  one  little  squalling  boy-kid  can  twist  the 
hearts  of  so  many  people.  There's  a  rare  twinkle  in  the 
new  "Gramp's"  eyes.  A  new  spring  in  his  step.  A  rakish 
angle  to  his  hat.  He  passed  cigars  and  candy  at  work 
and  I  found  him  downstairs  oiling  up  the  little  HO 
Gauge  engines  and  switching  the  cars  on  the  track.  It 
was  even  his  idea  that  we  take  an  early  vacation  and 
close  the  thousand  mile  gap  between  home  and  Oklahoma 
to  take  a  look-see  at  the  miraculous  monster  who  is  hold- 
ing his  parents  captive. 

No  new  father  and  mother  ever  walked  God's  earth  with 
greater  gratitude  and  happiness.  Their  hearts  have  been 
so  brave,  their  arms  so  very  empty  this  past  year. 

Sis  proudly  relinquishes  her  roll  of  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  She  can  scarcely  wait  the  few  remain- 
ing days  to  practice  her  baby-sitting  techniques  on  her 
very  own  kith  and  kin.  Of  course,  you  know  me!  I  love 
babies. 

And  you?  You  must  be  stepping  the  South  Sea  Islands  in 
seven-league  boots.  You  may  never  wear  a  chest-full  of 
ribbons  or  be  paraded  down  Fifth  Avenue  a  la  ticker- 
tape-topping,  but  never,  in  a  lifetime,  will  you  receive 
a  greater  honor  than  having  your  brother's  first-born 
son  wear  your  name. 

Walk  tall,  Uncle  John.  A  little  man  is  walking  in  your 
shadow. 


Dearest  Love, 

MOM 
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By  JAMES  H.  JAUNCEY 


General  Wingate  and  the  Bible 


They  called  this  man  a  religious  fanatic 
but  he  was  a  victorious  general;  and  he 
was  guided  by  the  Bible  in  what  he  did. 


AFTER  the  Japanese  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor  in  1941,  the 
armies  of  the  Rising  Sun  very  quickly 
overran  all  the  nations  in  the  Far 
East  as  far  as  Burma.  One  of  the 
things  that  the  Allies  dreaded  most 
was  that  they  would  move  out  from 
Burma  and  invade  India.  They  ap- 
parently intended  to  do  so,  but 
fortunately  this  disaster  never  oc- 
curred. The  Japanese  were  stopped 
in  Burma!  This  was  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  brilliant  military  opera- 
tions of  an  English  general  named 
Orde  Charles  Wingate. 

Who  is  this  General  Wingate  and 
how  does  he  operate?  Amazingly 
enough,  he  turns  to  the  Bible  for 
his  guidance.  He  feels  that  the  same 
God  who  directed  the  battle  of 
Israel,  directs  Army  leaders  today — 
if  they  will  depend  on  God. 

Wingate  was  a  missionary's  son, 
born  in  1903  on  a  mission  station  in 
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the  North  of  India.  While  yet  a  small 
boy,  he  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior.  His  parents  determined  to 
make  him  an  outstanding  Christian. 
They  even  made  him  get  up  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  so  that  he 
would  have  time  to  pray  and  read 
the  Bible. 

His  father  also  wanted  to  build 
up  his  young  son  physically  so  he 
took  him  on  mountain  climbing  trips, 
and  journeys  through  the  jungles. 
His  mother  taught  him  the  Bible 
and  encouraged  him  to  memorize  all 
the  important  passages. 

T>ECAUSE  Orde  felt  that  God 
•*-*  wanted  him  to  be  a  soldier  he 
went  to  a  military  academy  in  Eng- 
land to  study.  His  work  was  very 
brilliant  indeed;  he  kept  close  to 
his  books.  Nonetheless  he  also  found 
time  to  evangelize  his  fellow  students 
and   sought  to   win   them   to   Jesus 


Christ.  He  graduated  and  became 
an  officer  in  the  British  Army  at 
twenty  years  of  age. 

At  that  time  an  English  Army 
officer  could  expect  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  in  Arab  countries. 
Because  of  this  Orde  decided  to 
learn  Arabic.  To  do  so  he  went  down 
and  lived  in  a  very  poor  part  of 
London  at  a  Seamen's  Home  where 
Arab  sailors  used  to  stay  when  they 
came  to  London.  It  was  a  very  hard 
life  and  very  dangerous,  too,  but 
nevertheless,  Orde  learned  Arabic 
quickly.  In  this  little  adventure  he 
showed  that  complete  indifference  to 
danger  which  has  always  been  true 
of  him. 

TTE  was  greatly  thrilled  when  he 
■*■  ■*■  received  news  that  his  first 
overseas  service  would  be  in  the 
land  of  Sudan  in  North  Africa.  When 
he  arrived,  he  very  quickly  put  him- 
self to  the  task  of  learning  about 
the  people  and  the  land  so  that  he 
could  become  the  very  best  officer 
possible. 

When  he  had  liberty,  he  would  go 
out  alone  into  the  desert  and  spend 
the  hours  praying  and  reading  the 
Word  of  God.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  the  battles  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Because  these  were 
directed  by  God  he  figured  that  this 
must  be  the  very  best  way  of  carry- 
ing out  warfare.  He  determined  that 
if  he  ever  had  the  opportunity  he 
would  put  this  faith  to  the  test. 

It  came  several  years  later  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Palestine.  For 
some  years  the  Jews  had  been  re- 
turning from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  land  which  they  regarded  as 


their  national  home.  But  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  them  because  Palestine 
was  under  British  control  and  be- 
cause the  Arabs  were  constantly 
raiding  them  causing  much  suffer- 
ing. 

The  young  officer  persuaded  his 
commander  to  let  him  train  a  group 
of  men,  both  English  and  Jews.  He 
said  that  if  they  were  not  restricted 
by  cumbersome  methods  he  could 
stop  the  raids. 

Permission  was  granted  and  soon 
he  had  a  group  of  several  hundred 
men  who  were  trained  to  attack 
swiftly  and  accurately  in  the  dark. 
One  after  another  these  centers  for 
the  raids  were  destroyed  until  the 
settlers  felt  that  they  could  live  in 
peace.  Wingate's  faith  in  the  method 
of  the  Bible  was  amply  vindicated. 

But  he  was  also  very  concerned 
that  the  Jews  should  have  to  remain 
under  the  control  of  a  foreign  nation, 
even  though  that  nation  was  his 
own.  He  spoke  out  openly  against 
the  injustice  of  it.  As  a  result  of  it 
he  was  recalled  to  England. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out  he 
was  sent  to  North  Africa  again,  this 
time  as  a  colonel.  After  Italy  entered 
the  war  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
operations  in  the  land  of  Ethiopia, 
which  had  been  captured  some  time 
before  by  the  Italians. 

Once  again,  although  he  had  very 
few  men  and  very  little  in  the  way 
of  supplies,  he  believed  that  if  he 
used  the  Old  Testament  methods 
he  would  be  successful.  Like  Gideon 
did,  he  would  creep  upon  the  enemy 
unawares  making  them  think  that  he 
had  a  greatly  superior  force. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  able  to 
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capture  as  many  as  fourteen  thou- 
sand Italian  soldiers  at  one  time.  His 
men  loved  him  because  of  unortho- 
dox ways.  His  uniform  was  almost 
always  torn  and  dirty  because  he 
used  to  take  part  in  the  operations 
himself,  but  best  of  all  they  felt 
inspired  because  he  seldom  went  any- 
where without  a  Bible  in  his  hand. 

A /TANY  British  officers  had  no  time 
■*■»-*-  for  this  strange-bearded  man 
who  carried  a  Bible  and  scorned 
drinking  and  gambling.  They  called 
him  a  religious  fanatic.  As  a  result 
he  was  recalled  to  England.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill,  we  probably  would  not 
have  heard  of  him  again.  But 
Churchill  recognized  how  great 
Wingate  really  was  and  sent  him 
out  to  India  just  after  the  Japanese 
captured  Burma. 

There,  Wingate  who  was  now  a 
general,  persuaded  his  commander 
that  the  best  way  to  beat  the 
Japanese  in  Burma  was  to  use  the 
same  lightning  raids  which  had  been 
so  successful  in  Ethiopia.  The 
general  agreed. 

Eagerly  General  Wingate  took 
several  hundred  men  to  the  jungles 
of  India  and  trained  them  in  the 
method  of  jungle  warfare  until  they 
were  as  hard  as  steel.  When  oppor- 
tunities arose,  he  pointed  out  that 
this  was  the  plan  God  had  used  in 
defeating  the  enemies  of  Israel. 

By  the  time  they  were  ready  for 
action,  the  Japanese  in  Burma  were 
poised  for  the  invasion  of  India. 
They  never  knew  what  hit  them. 
The  Chindits,  as  Wingate's  soldiers 
were  called,  would  appear  from  ap- 


parently nowhere  in  the  middle  of 
the  jungle,  destroying  installations 
and  ammunition  dumps  and  getting 
away  before  anyone  saw  them. 

Sometimes  Wingate  and  his  men 
traveled  as  much  as  a  thousand  miles 
through  untrodden  jungles  amidst 
all  kinds  of  danger  to  achieve  their 
objectives.  Later  on  they  were  great- 
ly helped  by  the  American  Air  Force 
which  used  to  drop  them  supplies 
and  equipment  in  the  middle  of  the 
jungle.  The  Japanese  were  never  able 
to  recover  sufficiently  from  these 
blows  to  carry  out  the  invasion  of 
India. 

Soon  General  Wingate  had  be- 
come something  like  a  legend  all 
over  England  and  America  but  his 
career  came  to  a  very  sad  close  in 
1944  because  the  B-25  in  which  he 
was  traveling  to  a  new  attack, 
crashed  and  burned  in  the  hills  of 
Burma. 

The  famous  General's  death  was 
such  a  great  blow  to  our  war  effort 
that  for  some  time  our  governments 
would  not  allow  the  news  to  be 
published.  They  feared  that  people 
would  be  disheartened  too  much. 

But  although  the  great  Christian 
General  did  die  in  action  in  this 
way,  he  did  not  die  in  vain.  He 
helped  to  save  India  from  the 
Japanese  but  more  than  that  his 
testimony  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
was  so  convincing  that  it  encouraged 
Christian  people  everywhere. 

By  his  life  and  work  he  proved 
that  the  Bible  was  not  just  an  old- 
fashioned  book  of  long  ago  but  that 
it  is  a  modern  book,  too,  full  of  the 
truth  of  God  to  be  used,  wherever 
people  need  it.  b  ■ 
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ersons  or 


pawns 


NO  matter  who  we  are  inside  of 
us  we  find  two  basic  desires: 

1.  To  be  a  part  of  a  group.  God 
has  so  made  us  that  by  ourselves 
we  just  don't  add  up  to  whole  per- 
sons. We  need  family,  friends,  clubs, 
churches;  in  fact,  any  group  which 
gives  us  a  feeling  of  belonging. 

2.  To  he  ourselves.  We  want  and 
need  to  be  persons  in  our  own  right. 
That  is  why  we  feel  good  when  we 
are  called  by  name  instead  of  being 
referred  to  by  number.  We  like  to 
stand  out,  to  be  different. 

The  problems  start  when  our  de- 
sire to  belong  clashes  with  our  desire 
to  be  ourselves.  And  often  the  two 
do  clash! 


By  JAMES  B.  ASHBROOK 


Does  the  individual 
exist  for 
the  group  or  the 
group  for  the  individual? 

Any  coward  can  be 

a  pawn.  It  takes  courage 

to  be  a  person. 


The  Pressure  to  Belong  As  a  Pawn 

Part  of  the  great  ideological  strug- 
gle of  our  time  is  over  the  importance 
and  place  of  the  person  in  society. 
The  totalitarian  systems  including 
the  communist — say  the  individual 
exists  to  serve  the  group.  The  demo- 
cratic system  say  the  group  exists 
to  serve  the  individual. 

What  we  actually  find,  however, 
is  something  of  a  shock.  While  we 
exalt  freedom  in  theory,  we  suffocate 
that  freedom  in  practice.  To  belong 
to  a  group  often  turns  out  to  mean 
giving  up  being  ourselves. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
everyone  wearing  the  same  kind  of 
clothes,  as  in  the  services,  or  as 
"the  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit" 
in  civilian  life.  No,  the  loss  of  in- 
dividuality is  much  deeper  and  more 
dangerous.   It  is  the  fear  of  being 


Mr.    Ashbrook   is   minister   of   the   First    Bap- 
tist Church,    Granville,   Ohio. 
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different,  of  being  taken  as  "queer," 
of  being  afraid  to  express  an  opinion 
that  goes  against  that  of  the  crowd's. 
Because  we  fear  being  left  out  we 
feel  we  have  to  give  in  and  go  along. 

Think  of  this  loss  of  freedom — 
conformity  in  our  country  and  col- 
lectivism in  other  countries — as  the 
pressure  to  make  the  person  into  a 
pawn.  A  pawn  is  exactly  the  same 
as  every  other  pawn.  It  does  no 
thinking.  It  makes  no  decisions.  It 
simply  goes  where  it  is  pushed  and 
says  what  it  is  told. 

One  person  put  the  experience  this 
way.  "I'm  just  a  collection  of  mirrors 
reflecting  what  everyone  else  wants 
me  to  be."  When  that  happens,  we 
stop  being  ourselves.  We  simply  be- 
come what  the  crowd  expects  us  to 
be. 

So,  we  may  use  filthy  language, 
tell  dirty  jokes,  take  part  in  disgust- 
ing brawls  all  in  order  to  belong. 
We  may  add  to  the  vicious  racial  and 
religious  prejudice  that  cuts  others 
down  in  order  to  build  itself  up.  For 
the  sake  of  being  accepted  we  forget 
any  convictions  we  might  have. 

The  Courage  to  Belong  As  a  Person 

Any  coward  can  be  a  pawn!  It 
takes  courage  to  be  a  person!  That 
means  standing  out  from  the  crowd 
at  the  same  time  as  being  a  part  of 
the  crowd.  Thus  the  question  arises: 
How  can  we  belong  as  persons  with- 
out becoming  pawns? 

For  one  thing,  we  need  to  accept 
a  basic  fact.  There  is  an  inevitable 
and  unavoidable  tension  between  the 
group  as  a  whole  and  the  individual 
as  a  part.  A  genuine  group  is  one 
that  helps  us  be  more  at  ease  and 
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more  ourselves.  A  false  group  is  one 
that  pressures  us  to  be  something 
other  than  ourselves.  We  can  safely 
conclude,  "If  the  group  demands 
that  I  stop  being  what  I  am,  then 
it  does  not  care  about  me  as  a  per- 
son. It  is  only  out  to  use  me.  It  has 
no  intention  of  knowing  me." 

If  we  are  being  pushed  around 
like  pawns,  then  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  pushed  is  to  destroy  ourselves. 
At  first,  perhaps,  we  can  go  along 
and  give  in  without  much  difficulty. 
For  a  long  while  we  may  feel  less 
conspicuous,  more  acceptable,  and 
less  afraid.  Almost  without  realizing 
it,  however,  a  subtle  change  takes 
place.  We  are  less  and  less  what  we 
want  to  be  and  more  and  more  what 
the  group  wants  us  to  be.  When 
that  happens,  we  get  disgusted  with 
ourselves.  Instead  of  overcoming  our 
fear  and  being  left  out  we  are  more 
fearful  than  ever.  Instead  of  feeling 
more  accepted  we  feel  less  accepted. 
For  our  acceptance  has  come  to  rest 
on  what  we  seem  to  be  rather  than 
on  what  we  really  are. 

So,  we  live  with  mounting  un- 
easiness. We  are  ashamed  of  our 
disloyalty  to  ourselves.  We  are  afraid 
our  dishonesty  will  be  exposed.  We 
have  stopped  being  persons  and 
become  pawns. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  belong- 
ing to  a  group  as  a  person  that  is 
often  overlooked.  A  group's  strength 
finally  rests  on  the  strength  of  the 
individuals  making  up  the  group. 
If  we  let  ourselves  be  pawns,  we 
not  only  do  a  disservice  to  ourselves 
but  to  the  group  as  well.  Instead  of 
bringing  strength  we  bring  weakness. 

Here  is  a  rather  simple  illustration. 


c&+»4*r 


"I'm  so  glad  you  came  right  over,  doctor. 
I  think  my  husband  has  developed  some 
sort  of  persecution  complex." 


This  happened  to  some  of  our  foreign 
service  personnel  during  the  height 
of  the  McCarthy  witch-hunts.  Over- 
seas representatives  would  "doctor" 
their  reports  to  fit  in  with  what  was 
supposed  to  be  acceptable  for  fear 
of  losing  their  jobs.  If  the  actual  facts 
were  different,  that  did  not  matter. 
"Yes  men"  and  "right  answers"  were 
demanded.  Anything  that  went 
against  the  prevailing  opinion  was 
suspect. 

In  preventing  our  people  from 
reporting  accurately  what  they  knew 
we  were  building  a  false  picture  of 
what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  This  false  information  only 
made  our  country  weaker  and  less 
able  to  deal  with  world  tensions. 

Whenever  we  give  in  in  order 
to  belong,  we  are  undermining  the 
very  life  of  the  group  itself! 

Consider  still  another  aspect  of 
the  problem.  When  we  get  through 
all  the  excuses,  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  is  only  as  great  as  we  allow 
it  to  be. 


At  one  stage  in  the  Civil  War  the 
Confederacy  appeared  to  be  dug  in 
at  Manassas  with  a  tremendous  bat- 
tery of  cannons  and  ammunition.  It 
was  this  that  kept  the  northern 
general  from  attacking  for  an  entire 
winter.  When  the  southerners  finally 
abandoned  the  site,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  heavy  artillery  was  nothing 
more  than  logs  painted  black  to  look 
like  cannons. 

Similarly,  we  can  make  the  crowd 
into  a  dangerous  cannon  or  a  harm- 
less log.  If  we  are  given  the  brush 
off,  we  can  say,  "They  did  not  want 
me.  Therefore,  I  am  no  good."  But 
the  conclusion  "I  am  no  good"  has 
no  inevitable  relation  to  the  premise 
"They  did  not  want  me."  The  only 
final  attitude  about  ourselves  is  our 
own  and  not  the  crowd's.  The  crowd 
is  only  as  much  of  a  cannon  as  we 
make  it. 

In  thinking  of  the  courage  to  be- 
long to  groups  as  persons  we  have 
noted:  the  inevitable  tension  be- 
tween the  crowd  and  the  individual; 
the  destruction  of  both  ourselves  and 
the  group  if  we  are  pawns;  and,  the 
group  is  only  as  powerful  as  we  make 
it.  There  is  a  final  factor. 

A  friend  once  wrote  the  great 
Russian  author  Turgenev  saying,  "It 
seems  to  me  that  to  put  oneself  in 
the  second  place  is  the  whole  sig- 
nificance of  life."  To  which  he  re- 
plied, "It  seems  to  me  to  discover 
what  to  put  before  oneself,  in  the 
first  place,  is  the  whole  problem  of 
life."  Since  we  can't  go  it  alone,  we 
give  our  loyalty  to  that  which  is 
beyond  us.  That  may  be  the  family, 
the  gang,  the  church,  or  the  country. 

As  Christians,  it  is  our  conviction 
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only  God  as  we  know  him  in  Christ 
is  worthy  of  our  ultimate  loyalty.  He 
alone  will  not  take  our  need  to  be- 
long and  turn  it  into  an  opportunity 
to  make  us  pawns.  That  is  why  Christ 
points  the  direction  when  he  tells 
us: 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit" — 
those  who  feel  their  spiritual  need; 
those  who  do  not  go  along  and  ac- 
cept but  feel  the  tension  between 
what  is  and  what  might  be  .  .  . 

"Blessed  are  the  meek" — those 
who  do  not  ride  roughshod  over 
others  but  allow  them  to  be  persons 
precisely  because  they  themselves 
are  persons  .  .  . 

"Blessed  are  those  who  hunger 
and  thirst  for  righteousness" — those 
who  do  not  accept  easy  slogans  but 
whose  very  "guts"  ache  for  the 
real  .  .  . 

"Blessed  are  the  merciful" — those 
who  really  know  others  as  persons 
and  do  not  treat  them  as  pawns  .  .  . 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart" — 
those  who  have  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose .  .  . 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers" — 
those  who  overcome  differences 
without  destroying  individuality, 
those  who  give  of  themselves  with- 
out giving  up  themselves  .  .  . 

"Blessed  are  those  who  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake" — 
those  who  stand  for  truth  in  spite 
of  consequences,  whose  freedom  to 
be  persons  is  stronger  than  the  fear 
that  would  make  them  pawns.  .  .  . 
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Bureau;  page  19,  Dole;  pages  28, 
29,  30,  31,  U.S.  Navy;  page  51, 
Don  Wingfield. 

AMONG  OUR  WRITERS 

The  sea-piece  with  a  religious  slant, 
"Reserve  Power,"  (page  9)  was  written 
by  minister-writer  Daniel  W.  Fenner, 
pastor  of  the  Grace  Congregational 
Church,  Framingham,  Mass.  Dr.  Fenner 
was  formerly  a  teacher  at  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  .  .  .  The  man  who  asks 
the  question,  "Should  You  Go  to  Col- 
lege" (page  25)  and  answers  it  gets 
that  popular  writing  style  by  writing 
daily  for  The  Nashville  Tennessean.  He 
is  Religious  News  Editor.  .  .  .  William 
R.  Kreh  ought  to  know  a  lot  about  sail- 
ors and  he  does  because  he  is  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Navy  Times  and  his  piece 
"Dedicated  Sailor"  (page  28)  is  one  of 
many  of  his  contributions  to  The  Link. 


"Next  to  the  question,  'What  do  you 
feel  yourself  qualified  for?',  I'm  afraid 
the  word  'civilian'  will  just  not  do." 


The  Biggest 
Little  Man 
in  Baseball 

By  EDGAR  WILLIAMS 


Sports  and  religion  do  mix.  This  little  man  doesn't  smoke  or  drink  and 
he's  careful  of  his  language.  Yet  he  is  no  bluenose. 


HPHE  Detroit  Tigers  were  playing 
■*-  the  Washington  Senators  one 
night  last  season  when  there  oc- 
curred one  of  those  quirks  that  makes 
baseball  such  a  fascinating  game. 

The  Tigers'  lead-off  batsman 
lashed  a  drive  to  deep  left-center 
field.  The  Washington  center  fielder, 
who  looked  not  unlike  an  underfed 
batboy,  caught  the  ball  as  he  crashed 
into  the  bleacher  wall. 

The  second  batter  lofted  a  lazy  fly 
to  center  field.  The  same  smallish 
fellow  out  there  camped  under  it 
and  gloved  it. 

Then  the  third  Detroit  batsman 
smacked  a  liner  into  right-center 
field.  This  one  was  ticketed  "extra 
bases,"  but  it  was  only  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  a  "long  out."  For  the 
Washington  center  fielder  came 
scooting  over  and  made  a  nifty  catch. 


Three  batters,  three  put-outs  in 
center  field. 

As  the  teams  changed  sides,  Ed 
FitzGerald,  the  Washington  catcher, 
looked  impishly  toward  the  Detroit 
dugout.  "Hal"  he  hollered.  "You 
didn't  think  we  had  anybody  out 
there,  did  you?" 

"Aw,  pipe  down,"  one  of  the 
Tigers  retorted.  "You  guys  should  be 
investigated  for  stealing  that  midget 
from  the  Little  League." 

There  was  a  lot  of  such  banter 
throughout  the  American  League 
last  season  concerning  the  Washing- 
ton center  fielder.  But  when  the  sea- 
son was  over,  who  was  named  the 
league's  Rookie-of-the-Year  by  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America?  Gregory  Albert  Pearson, 
"that  midget  from  the  Little 
League." 
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Albie  Pearson  isn't  really  a  midget, 
of  course,  and  he  isn't  an  escapee 
from  the  Little  League.  What  he  is, 
though,  is  the  biggest  little  man  in 
baseball. 

AT  five  feet  four  and  seven-eighths 
inches,  and  134  pounds,  Pear- 
son is  the  smallest  player  currently 
drawing  a  salary  check  from  a  major 
league  pay  window.  He  is  slightly 
more  than  one  inch  shorter  and  five 
pounds  lighter  than  Bobby  Shantz, 
the  New  York  Yankee  southpaw 
pitcher,  who  had  worn  the  mightiest 
mite  tag  for  nine  seasons  before  Albie 
came  into  the  big  time. 

It  was  Shantz,  incidentally,  who, 
without  realizing  it,  played  a  role 
in  Pearson's  successful  climb  to  the 
majors.  "Baseball,"  Albie  says,  "is 
pretty  much  a  big  man's  game.  But 
in  1952,  the  year  I  finished  high 
school,  Shantz  won  twenty-four 
games  for  the  Philadelphia  Athletics, 
and  big  league  scouts  began  taking 
closer  looks  at  little  guys.  I  got  a 
chance  to  sign  with  a  Boston  Red 
Sox  farm  team,  and  I  grabbed  it.  I 
figured  that  if  one  small  fellow  could 
get  to  the  top,  maybe  I  could,  too." 

Not  long  ago,  a  sports  writer  re- 
marked to  Shantz:  "Did  you  know 
that  you  were  Albie  Pearson's  sports 
idol?"  Bobby  shook  his  head. 

"You're  kidding,"  he  said. 

The  writer  insisted  that  he  wasn't 
kidding. 

"Well,  then,"  Shantz  said,  "You 
tell  Albie  that  he  should  treat  me 
with  greater  respect.  When  I  pitched 
against  Washington  last  year,  Albie 
hit  me  like  he  owned  me." 

In  1958,  Pearson  wound  up  with 


an  impressive,  .275  batting  average. 
Perhaps  a  .275  percentage  doesn't 
seem  impressive  at  first  look,  but  in 
Albie's  case  it  must  be  considered 
that  in  mid-June  he  was  batting  a 
decidedly  uninspiring  .234.  Some 
baseball  men  who  had  taken  a  dim 
view  of  such  a  small  man's  chances 
of  making  it  big  in  the  major  began 
preparing  I-told-you-so  statements. 

Indeed,  it  appeared  that  Pearson 
was  on  his  way  back  to  the  minor 
leagues,  through  which  he  had  strug- 
gled for  five  seasons.  Then,  suddenly, 
he  came  alive.  During  the  final  two- 
thirds  of  the  season  he  was  one  of  the 
American  League's  most  productive 
hitters.  Specifically,  from  June  18  to 
the  end  of  the  season  he  batted  at  a 
.307  clip. 

How  does  Albie  account  for  the 
upsurge?  "I  had  the  Lord's  help," 
he  says.  "I  prayed  for  strength,  and 
he  answered  me." 

As  this  statement  indicates,  Pear- 
son is  a  deeply  religious  young  man, 
a  23-year-old  who  knows  the  Bible 
as  well  as  he  knows  the  terms  of  his 
baseball  contract.  A  devout  Baptist, 
he  doesn't  smoke  or  drink,  and  he  is 
careful  of  his  language.  No  bluenose, 
Albie  is  one  of  the  Washington  team's 
principal  clubhouse  cut-ups,  and  he 
has  a  light,  deprecating  way  of  talk- 
ing about  himself. 

For  instance,  his  teammates  de- 
light in  staging  mock  interviews, 
asking  Albie  the  same  type  of  ques- 
tions thrown  at  him  during  the  real 
thing. 

"How  does  it  feel  when  you  hit 
a  home  run?"  an  ersatz  interviewer 
will  ask.  "It  must  be  a  great  thrill, 
huh?" 
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"I  don't  hit  home  runs,"  Pearson 
will  reply  with  mock  seriousness. 
"I  go  for  singles.  Small  man,  you 
know."  (Actually,  Albie  hit  three 
homers  last  season.) 

TpOR  all  this  lightness,  Albie  has 
•*•  certain  convictions  from  which  he 
never  veers.  Courteous  and  articu- 
late, he  is  the  delight  of  radio  and 
TV  interviewers,  but  there  are  some 
programs  that  can't  get  him.  Pearson 
not  only  won't  appear  on  any  radio 
or  TV  show  that  is  sponsored  by  a 
beer  company,  but  he  turns  down 
offers  to  be  a  guest  on  any  program 
which  is  followed  immediately  by 
a  beer  or  wine  commercial  during 
the  "station  break." 

"I'm  not  trying  to  be  a  prima 
donna,"  he  explains.  "It's  just  that 
I  never  want  to  be  in  a  position  that 
might  be  an  unhealthy  influence  on 
youngsters." 

Unlike,  say,  a  smallish  actor  who 
may  wear  elevator  lift  shoes  and 
specially-designed  clothes  to  create 
the  illusion  of  greater  height,  Albie 
isn't  sensitive  about  his  diminutive 
stature.  He  does  feel,  however,  that 
listing  him  as  five  feet  four  and 
seven-eighths  inches  is  a  case  of 
gilding  the  lily. 

The  figure  was  arrived  at  during 
an  "official  measurement  session" 
held  last  summer  by  Herb  Heft,  the 
Washington  club's  public  relations 
director.  Baseball  writers  from  other 
American  League  cities  had  won- 
dered out  loud  about  Pearson's  exact 
height,  expressing  doubt  that  the 
original  listing  of  five  feet  six  inches 
on  the  Senator  roster  was  correct. 
So  Heft,  who  knows  a  good  publicity 


gimmick  when  he  sees  it,  arranged 
the  measuring  session. 

"Okay,  so  I  wasn't  five-six,"  Pear- 
son complains  amiably.  "But  why 
couldn't  they  have  let  it  go  at  five- 
five?  I'm  short  enough  without  being 
cut  down  another  eighth  of  an  inch." 

As  you  might  expect,  Albie  took 
some  fierce  "bench  jockeying"  from 
rival  teams  because  of  his  size.  Typi- 
cal barbs:  "Why  don't  you  stand  on 
a  stepladder?"  .  .  .  "You  look  like 
you  ought  to  be  riding  in  the  first 
race  at  Hialeah  .  .  ."  "Hey,  sonny, 
don't  you  know  there's  a  rule  against 
midgets  playing  in  this  league?" 
There  were  many  others,  some  of 
them  unprintable. 

"In  all  the  years  I've  been  in  the 
majors,"  says  Whitey  Ford,  the  New 
York  Yankee  pitching  star,  "I've 
never  heard  a  fellow  get  it  as  hard 
as  that  kid.  I  know  a  lot  of  six- 
footers  who  would  have  folded  up 
under  the  beating  he  took." 

During  the  current  1959  season, 
Pearson  has  been  beset  with  ills  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  so  has  re- 
cently been  traded  to  the  Baltimore 
Orioles.  With  Baltimore,  Pearson,  no 
doubt,  will  give  a  good  account  of 
himself. 

HP  HE  son  of  a  former  boxer,  Pear- 
-*•  son  was  born  September  12, 
1935,  in  Alhambra,  California.  He 
showed  an  early  aptitude  for  sports. 
"I  used  to  box  a  lot,"  Albie  recalls. 
"I  even  thought  about  becoming  a 
professional  fighter  when  I  grew  up, 
but  my  dad  convinced  me  there 
would  be  no  future  in  it. 

In  high  school  at  El  Monte, 
California,  Pearson  played  four  years 
football   as   a    120-pound  halfback. 
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One  spring  he  went  out  for  track 
and  ran  the  one  hundred  yard  dash 
in  under  ten  seconds.  But  baseball 
was  his  principal  interest.  He  played 
the  outfield  on  occasion,  but  he  was 
more  highly  regarded  as  a  pitcher. 

In  the  spring  of  1952,  Albie's 
senior  year  in  high  school,  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  showed  some  interest  in 
him.  But  Pearson  wasn't  exactly  over- 
whelmed by  the  offer  they  made 
him:  a  $225-a-month  contract  with 
one  of  their  farm  clubs. 

So,  that  autumn,  Albie  matricu- 
lated at  Pomona,  California,  Junior 
College.  He  remained  there  only  two 
months.  Bobby  Shantz  had  been 
named  the  American  League's  "Most 
Valuable  Player"  for  1952,  and  little 
men  were  getting  more  consideration 
from  big  league  scouts.  The  Red  Sox 
hiked  their  offer  to  Pearson:  a  $250- 
a-month  contract  with  a  Boston  farm 
team.  Albie,  heartened  by  Shantz's 
success,  signed. 

In  1953,  the  Boston  organization 
sent  Pearson  to  its  farm  club  at  San 
Jose,  California,  in  the  California 
State  League.  When  Albie  reported, 
Red  Marion,  the  San  Jose  manager, 
looked  at  him  and  gasped:  "What's 
this?  What  have  they  sent  me?" 

Although  Pearson  had  been  signed 
as  a  pitcher,  he  did  little  pitching. 
When  the  season  opened,  San  Jose 
had  only  two  outfielders  available  for 
duty.  So  Marion  sent  Albie  into  the 
outfield  as  a  stop-gap.  Some  stop- 
gap. Pearson  banged  out  four  hits  in 
the  opening  game  and  remained  in 
the  outfield  all  season,  finishing  with 
a  .334  average. 

Gradually,  Albie  moved  up  the 
minor  league  ladder.  He  played  with 


Albany,  New  York,  of  the  Eastern 
League,  in  1954;  and  with  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  of  the  South 
Atlantic  League,  in  1955.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  with  the  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  club,  he  led  the  Texas 
League  in  batting  with  a  .371  per- 
centage, and  in  1957  was  promoted 
to  San  Francisco,  then  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  League. 

Pearson  batted  .297  in  the  Coast 
League,  one  step  below  the  majors, 
and  he  appeared  ready  to  make  a  bid 
for  a  job  with  the  Red  Sox  in  1958. 
During  the  off-season,  however,  he 
was  traded  to  Washington.  And  thus 
it  was  that  he  became  the  first 
Washington  player  ever  to  win  the 
Rookie-of-the-Year  award. 

On  February  20,  1954,  Albie  was 
married  to  his  high  school  sweet- 
heart, Helen  Zaha,  in  El  Monte.  It 
was  a  somewhat  unusual  wedding, 
for  Albie,  who  has  a  good  baritone 
voice,  sang  two  solos  before  the 
actual  ceremony  began.  Albie  and 
Helen  now  have  three  daughters: 
Kim,  4;  Karen,  2,  and  Kandie,  who 
was  born  last  September. 

This  past  winter,  Pearson  went  to 
Cuba  and  played  in  the  Cuban 
Winter  League.  One  night,  an  Ameri- 
can newspaperman  suggested  to 
Albie  that  he  would  look  good  with 
a  beard  similar  to  those  worn  by 
Castro's  men. 

"Look,"  Albie  replied,  "When  I 
came  up  to  the  majors  last  year,  a 
lot  of  people  said  I  was  a  freak.  I 
hope  I  proved  them  wrong.  But  if  I 
trotted  out  in  a  beard  this  year, 
they'd  think  they  had  been  right  all 
along.  No,  thanks,  I'll  go  on  shav- 
ing." ■  ■ 
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NIGHT  STOP 


By  JACK  BANNICK 


WHAT'LL  it  be,  bud?"  the  Joe 
behind  the  counter  called  as 
I  parked  myself  on  the  stool. 

"Couple  of  hamburgers,  every- 
thing on,  and  black  coffee."  I  had 
to  shout  above  the  noise  of  banging 
plates  and  loud  talk  in  the  crowded 
hamburger  joint. 

It  was  late  Saturday  night  and 
I  had  parked  my  truck  outside  on 
my  night  run  to  Chicago.  Some  of 
the  young  lads  in  the  place  wore 
discharge  buttons.  Mine  was  home 
on  my  Sunday  suit.  But  I  did  have 
another  little  piece  of  metal  that  I 
wore  in  my  thigh  all  the  time,  a 
souvenir  of  the  Normandy  beach- 
head. 

I  felt  pretty  low.  Me  and  Ruthie, 
my  wife,  had  quarreled.  All  about 
high  prices,  and  the  shortage  of  this 
and  that.  We  ended  up  in  a  fight  be- 
cause she  wanted  a  new  hat  and  I 
wanted  to  fix  up  our  car.  I  had 
barged  off  without  kissing  her  good- 
bye. 

The  Joe  slammed  the  plate  in 
front  of  me,  looked  over  my  shoulder 
and  shouted  something.  It  sounded 
like  French  to  me,  and  brought  back 
thoughts. 

Curious,  I  turned  and  saw  a  proud 
looking  fellow  leading  a  girl  to  an 
empty  booth.  I  caught  the  discharge 
button  in  his  lapel,  and  the  shining 
band  on  her  finger. 
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"She  is  a  war  bride,"  I  thought. 

An  inner  excitement  glowed  on  the 
girl's  face  as  she  glanced  around  with 
— well,  with  something  like  a  thrill 
at  the  wonder  of  something  new 
and  good. 

I  bit  into  my  hamburger.  I  remem- 
bered the  joy  of  the  French  people 
we  had  liberated,  then  fed  .  .  .  some 
of  the  kids  that  were  half  starved, 
so  scrawny  you  could  count  every 
rib. 

I  couldn't  finish  the  hamburger. 
"Gimme  the  check,  Joe,"  I  muttered. 

Then  it  was  that  I  noticed  the 
sudden  silence,  the  stilling  of  the 
talk.  And  I  heard  a  low  voice,  speak- 
ing English  but  with  a  heavy  ac- 
cent: ".  .  .  and  we  'umbly  thank  thee, 
O  Lord,  for  these  blessings." 

The  young  couple  had  been 
served  with  hamburgers.  Just  plain 
ordinary  hamburgers  that  we  Ameri- 
cans could  buy  on  almost  any  street 
in  the  land.  And  the  French  girl 
was  giving  thanks. 

Her  husband  looked  slightly  un- 
comfortable at  all  the  attention 
focused  upon  them.  But  it  was  a 
proud  look  that  challenged  anyone 
to  laugh. 

I  went  out  into  the  coolness  of  the 
night.  The  stars  seemed  closer,  real 
friendly  like.  I  was  anxious  to  finish 
my  run  and  get  home  to  Ruthie. 


TONGUES  THERE  ARE  MANY 


1"F  you  made  a  tape  recording  of 
■*■  your  day's  conversation  and 
played  it  back  to  yourself  before  you 
went  to  bed,  what  would  you  hear? 
Would  you  be  ashamed — or  proud? 
Would  you  hear  nonsense  or  words  of 
wisdom? 

We  say  that  speech  distinguishes 
man  from  animal;  yet  I  fear  that 
what  comes  forth  from  the  mouth 
often  reveals  how  akin  to  the  beasts 
we  really  are.  Read  what  James  said 
in  an  early  sermon  about  the  tongue: 
James    3:6-12. 

Here's  a  suggested  project  that 
ought  to  prove  interesting  and  help- 
ful: Make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of 
tongues  you  hear.  This  is  an  attempt 
at  that: 

1.  The  loose  tongue.  Or  we  might 
call  this  the  wagging  tongue  or  the 
foolish  tongue.  But  like  a  motor  it 
goes  on  and  on  and  some  people 
don't  even  shut  it  off  to  cool.  The 
nearest  thing  to  perpetual  motion 
is  the  wagging  tongue.  And  the 
tragedy  is — too  often  it  says  nothing. 

2.  The  vicious  tongue.  Or  the 
cruel  tongue.  It  bites,  it  spreads 
poison,  it  seeks  to  destroy. 

3.  The  lying  tongue.  The  liar 
speaks  forth  from  a  false  heart;  he 
is  not  concerned  with  truth;  and 
God  says  he'll  never  get  to  heaven. 

4.  The  bossy  tongue.  Their  name 
is  legion.  The  dictatorial  wife,  the 


dictator  in  business — or  church, 
political  dictators  like  Hitler — these 
possess  the  bossy  tongue. 

5.  The  cursing  tongue.  The  Bible 
says  "You  shall  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  your  God  in  vain;  for 
the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 

6.  The  gossipy  tongue.  This  is 
the  rumor  factory.  This  tongue  can't 
add,  but  puts  two  and  two  together 
and  gets  five.  A  picture  on  the  wall 
at  a  distance  looks  like  a  real  devil; 
close  up  you  see  four  people  sitting 
around  a  table — doing  what?  Gossip- 
ing! 

7.  The  weak  tongue.  Here  is  the 
person  who  is  always  neutral,  never 
takes  a  stand;  he  has  no  convictions; 
all  is  right  with  the  world. 

8.  The  godly  tongue.  If  you  read 
James  3:6-12,  you'll  see  that  this 
early  preacher  said,  "No  human  be- 
ing can  tame  the  tongue."  True.  But 
God  can  tame  it.  If  we  turn  our 
lives  over  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  converts 
the  whole  man — and  that  includes 
the  tongue.  If  the  tongue  is  loose, 
or  vicious,  or  lying,  or  bossing,  or 
cursing,  or  gossiping,  or  weak — or  a 
part  of  these  or  all  of  these  together, 
we  may  well  wonder  if  we're  really 
converted! 

Almighty  God,  convert  thou  our 
hearts  and  thus  convert  our  tongues! 
—LARRY  FITZGERALD 
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Our  Father,  remind  us  again  and 
again  that  the  tongue,  though  small, 
is  a  ball  of  fire  and  how  great  a  fire 
is  started  by  it.  Thou  hast  given  us 
the  tongue  for  good — for  encourage- 
ment, for  counsel,  for  prayer,  for 
praise.  Forgive  us  when  we  turn  the 
tongue  into  evil,  when  we  use  curse 
words,  cruel  words,  false  words.  May 
we  join  with  the  psalmist  who  says, 
"Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and 
the  meditation  of  my  heart  be  ac- 
ceptable in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
rock  and  my  redeemer."  In  the  name 
of  Jesus  who  always  used  his  words 
to  help  people  not  to  hurt  them. 
Amen. 

O  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls,  in 
whose  hand  is  the  life  of  every  living 
thing,  we  bring  before  thee  in  our 
prayers  all  those  who  are  lonely  in 
the  world.  Thine  they  are,  and  no  one 
can  pluck  them  out  of  thy  hand.  In 
thy  pitiful  mercy  let  our  remembrance 
reach  them  and  comfort  their  hearts, 
for  thy  love's  sake.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  are  grateful  to 
Thee  for  periods  of  rest.  For  the  rest 
of  the  night  that  enables  us  to  re- 
cover from  the  weariness  of  the  day. 
For  the  rest  of  the  summer  that  helps 
us  to  recuperate  from  the  hard  work 
of  the  winter.  For  the  days  of  vaca- 
tion when  we  can  turn  aside  to  rest 
physically,  to  pray,  to  renew  our 
bodies  and  our  spirits  so  that  we 
might   be   stronger   to   do   the   work 
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thou  hast  given  us  to  do  in  the  world. 
Grant  that  each  week  we  shall  take 
advantage  of  the  spiritual  rest  that 
awaits  us  in  the  house  of  God. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  the  world  is  too 
much  with  us.  We  are  tempted  to 
forget  who  we  are — that  we  are  men 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  We  are 
tempted  to  think  like  animals  and 
live  like  animals.  We  are  tempted 
again  and  again  to  take  on  the  color 
of  our  environment.  We  are  tempted 
to  fight  fire  with  fire,  hate  with 
hate,  evil  actions  against  our  enemies 
when  they  commit  evil  acts  against 
us.  But  in  our  prayerful  moments  we 
know  that  thou  hast  taught  us  to  love 
our  enemies,  do  good  to  those  who 
despitefully  use  us;  that  in  so  doing 
we  shall  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  their 
heads.  This  is  the  way  to  victory,  but 
it  is  a  hard  way.  If  we  walk  in  this 
way,  O  God,  we  must  have  thy  help. 
There  is  not  sufficient  power  within 
ourselves  to  live  this  life.  So  pour  out 
thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  us  so  we  may 
live  godly  lives  in  an  ungodly  world. 
In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Father,  we  bow  before  Thee  at  the 
close  of  day  to  confess  our  sins.  For- 
give us  any  wrong  thought,  wrong 
word,  or  wrong  deed.  Cleanse  us  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  may  go  to 
sleep  with  clean  hearts  and  quiet 
spirits.  Amen. 


The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Goal:    College 

Goal,  yes,  but  will  they  get  there? 
College  applications  from  qualified 
young  people  will  double  in  less  than 
ten  years.  Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr., 
special  assistant  to  President  Eisen- 
hower for  science  and  technology, 
points  out:  "The  obligations  and 
challenges  of  our  time  place  a  mount- 
ing premium  on  excellence,  on  high 
performance,  on  better  taste  in  all 
of  our  work  and  living  in  the  United 
States.  Hence,  we  must  give  high 
priority  to  motivating  and  educating 
an  adequate  supply  of  leaders, 
thinkers  and  innovators.  These  are 
the  obligations  and  opportunities 
before  us  as  we  seek  to  solve  the 
problems  of  quantity  and  quality  in 
our  education."  Write  for  free  book- 
lets on  education  to  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Box  36,  Times  Square  Station, 
New  York  35,  N.Y. 

Visit  to  Japan 

The  Woman's  Planning  Commit- 
tee of  International  Christian  Uni- 
versity is  planning  a  "1959  Fall  Air 
Tour  to  Japan,"  October  8  to  October 


26.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  with  the  work 
of  the  International  Christian  Uni- 
versity in  Japan.  If  additional  in- 
formation is  desired,  write  to  Miss 
Ruth  Miller,  Japan  International 
Christian  University  Foundation, 
Inc.,  44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10, 
N.Y. 

The  National  Council  and  Mutual 
Security 

Testifying  in  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  Donald 
C.  Stone  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh told  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House:  "We 
hold  it  to  be  a  Christian  concern 
and  moral  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  take  all  appropriate 
action  within  its  capacity  and  re- 
sources to  promote  justice,  economic 
betterment,  social  well-being,  free- 
dom, and  peace  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  including  our  own — 
and  especially  among  the  newly  inde- 
pendent, emerging,  and  developing 
nations. 

"To    this    end    we    support    the 
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improvement  and  expansion  of 
technical  assistance,  educational  ex- 
change, economic  aid,  trade  and 
private  investment,  and  other 
measures  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  of  life  and  the 
creation  of  free,  responsible,  and 
stable  societies. 

"The  basis  for  this  statement  is 
found  in  the  teaching  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  which  say 
that  the  state  should  be  founded  on 
justice,  that  it  is  instituted  by  God 
to  enact  just  and  equitable  laws, 
that  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission 
the  state  should  be  the  organized 
expression  of  God's  character  and 
purpose. 

"We  believe  that  governments,  as 
well  as  individuals,  must  conform 
to  the  moral  law  of  God.  The  people 
of  a  nation,  as  children  of  God,  have 
the  obligation  of  promoting  justice, 
freedom,  equality,  opportunity,  re- 
spect, integrity,  and  mercy  in  all 
relationships." 

Religious  Giving 

Giving  to  religious  enterprises 
during  1958  reached  the  total  of 
$3,641,000,000.  This  was  51  per 
cent  of  total  philanthropic  gifts  of 
$7,100,000,000.  The  balance  was 
divided  among  welfare,  18  per  cent; 
health,  14  per  cent;  education,  12 
per  cent;  foundations,  3  per  cent; 
and  miscellaneous,  2  per  cent. 

Church  contributions  for  overseas 
relief  since  World  War  II  come  to 
about  $300,000,000,000,  while  pri- 
vate giving  for  this  purpose  during 
the  same  period  reached  $7,000,000,- 
000.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  generous 
heart  of  America. 


"Obscene,  Scurrilous   and  Libelous" 

Asbury  Howard,  Negro  trade 
union  and  civic  leader  in  Bessemer, 
Alabama,  was  sentenced  on  January 
24  to  sixty  days  on  the  chain  gang 
because  he  had  caused  a  sign  to  be 
printed  portraying  a  Negro  with 
chained  wrists,  praying,  "Lord,  help 
all  Americans  to  see  that  you  in- 
tended human  beings  everywhere  to 
have  the  same  rights. "  The  sign 
also  indicated  racial  restrictions  on 
nine  activities:  "You  can't  eat — work 
— play — study — worship  ( etc. ) — 
here."  The  whole  might  with 
propriety  be  reproduced  in  any 
religious  publication.  But  Asbury 
Howard  was  convicted  on  the  basis 
of  a  local  ordinance  against  "obscene, 
lewd,  nude,  scurrilous,  libelous"  pub- 
lication. 

Released  on  bail,  he  was  severely 
beaten. 

From  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Religious  Liberty 

Scholarships 

A  former  member  of  the  3rd 
Armored  Division  and  three  depend- 
ent children  of  servicemen  have  been 
granted  scholarships  of  $500  each 
by  the  3rd  Armored  (Spearhead) 
Division  Scholarship  Fund.  The  fund 
is  supported  by  donations  from 
members  of  the  Division  now  sta- 
tioned in  Germany.  Recipients  of  the 
grants  are  Virgil  L.  Gaither,  Ursula 
Krueger,  George  Williams,  Jr.,  and 
Mary  Van  Duyn.  Each  will  be  at- 
tending college  in  a  different  state: 
Oklahoma,  Germany,  South  Carolina, 
and  Indiana.  Three  are  in  the  States; 
one  is  overseas. 
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VD  Among  Teen-agers  on  Increase 
"For  three  consecutive  years  the 
number  of  states  and  major  cities 
reporting  increases  in  venereal  dis- 
eases among  young  people  has 
mounted  steadily,"  reports  Conrad 
Van  Hyning,  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. Twenty-seven  states,  two 
territories  and  thirty-nine  major 
cities  reported  increases  in  VD 
among  teen-agers. 

Who's  Who   and  the 
Church-Related  College 

Church-related  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, as  opposed  to  their  larger 
and  more  numerous  secular  brothers, 
produce  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  sufficiently  outstanding  in 
American  life  to  be  listed  in  Who's 
Who.  This  is  shown  by  a  study 
made  by  Dr.  John  D.  Moseley,  presi- 
dent of  Austin  College,  Sherman, 
Texas.  "Clergyman  from  secular 
schools  are  outstripped  two  to  one. 
Fifty  per  cent  more  educators  are 
listed  from  church-related  schools. 
Doctors  and  librarians  are  also  in 
favor  of  those  with  a  church-related 
undergraduate  education  ...  in 
non-dedicated  fields  such  as  govern- 
ment, law,  and  the  judiciary,  the 
secular  schools  come  out  only 
slightly  better."  Thus  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  church-related  college  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  and 
number  of  such  institutions. 

New  Director 

Rev.  Raymond  A.  Gray  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  named  the  new 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Union  Churches  of  the 
NCCCUSA. 


Population  Explosion 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing 
the  world  in  the  future  is  the  popu- 
lation explosion.  Christian  Century 
points  out  that  in  1830  the  world 
population  had  reached  one  billion. 
That  was  after  fifty  centuries  of 
economic  and  social  development. 
But  by  1930  there  were  two  billion 
in  the  world.  In  one  century  we  had 
grown  as  much  as  in  the  preceding 
fifty  centuries. 

Today  there  are  two  and  one-half 
billion  people  in  the  world;  and  a 
third  billion  will  be  passed  shortly 
(1965).  Only  thirty -five  years  have 
been  necessary  for  its  accumulation. 
By  1980  (15  more  years),  we  will 
have  four  billion;  and  by  the  year 
2000  the  figure  will  be  six  or  seven 
billion. 

In  other  words,  if  the  world  pro- 
duces as  fast  in  the  next  600  years 
as  it  has  in  the  last  600,  there  will 
be  only  one  square  meter  (10.74 
square  feet)  per  person  to  live  on  by 
2558 — and  that  includes  North  and 
South  Poles,  deserts,  glaciers,  jun- 
gles, and  mountaintops. 

If  ten  billion  people  have  to  live 
where  2/2  billion  now  live,  together- 
ness will  be  a  problem,  not  a  hope. 
And  25  billion  living  where  2/2  now 
would  mean  suffocation. 

Cause?  High  birth  rate;  low  death 
rate.  Remedy:  Find  another  planet? 
Birth  control?  The  Roman  Catholic 
countries  (Latin  America,  for  ex- 
ample), the  birth  rate  is  soaring. 
The  Catholics,  of  course,  oppose 
birth  control.  Ought  not  Protestants 
convert  the  Catholics  away  from  this 
point-of-view?  The  world  tomorrow 
faces  some  real  problems. 
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AUGUST  gets  its  name  from  Augustus  Caesar.  July  had  been  named  for  Julius 
Caesar,  and  not  to  be  outdone  Octavianus  (or  Augustus)  named  August  for 
himself.  It  is  often  called  Harvest  Month. 

August  might  also  be  called  Christian  Conference  Month.  Try  to  get  into  one 
or  more  of  these: 

UCYM  (United  Christian  Youth  Movement)  Training  Conferences: 

Aug.  2-8,  Bethany  Hills,  RFD  2,  Kingston  Springs,  Tenn.   Write  to  Harold 

Davis,  Box  5535,  Memphis  4,  Tenn.  for  information. 
Aug.  3-8,  EUB  Acres,  EUB  Conference  Center,  Buckhannon,  W.Va.  Write  to 

Carl  Key,  612  Va.  St.,  E.,  Charleston  1,  W.Va. 
Aug.  9-15,  Camp  Juanita,  Reedsville,  Pa.  Write  to  Chauncey  J.  Varner,  2403 

N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Aug.  10-15,   Westminster   Heights,   Presbyterian   Camp,   RFD,   Chaska,   Minn. 

Write  to  Robt.  E.  Kolze,  122  W.  Franklin  Ave.,  Minneapolis  4,  Minn. 
Aug.  15-22,  Geneva  Point  Camp,  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.H.  Write  to  Lillian 

Schlick,  Hedding  Meth.  Ch.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Aug.   16-22,  Quaker  Lake  Camp,  Climax,   N.C.  Write  to  Boyd  Daniels,  Box 

6637— College  Station,  Durham,  N.C. 
Aug.  16-22,  Conference  Point  Camp,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Write  to  Joe  Grand- 

lienard,  308  Washington  Bldg.,  Madison  5,  Wis. 
Aug.  29-Sept.  5,  Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md.  Write  to  Mabel  Dawson, 

14  W.  Madison  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Air  Force  Spiritual  Life  Conferences.  Two  were  held  in  July. 
The  third — Asiloma,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.  Aug.  5-9. 

The  fourth — Ridgecrest,  N.C.  Aug.  28-Sept.  1.  Confer  with  your  chaplain  about 
how  to  attend.  Theme:  Spiritual  Adequacy  in  a  Scientific  Age. 

Christian  Athletes  Conference.  Aug.  16-21,  1959,  Estes  Park,  Colo.  The  fourth 
summer  conference  for  college  and  high  school  athletes  and  coaches.  For  informa- 
tion write  to  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes,  320  Professional  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City  6,  Mo. 

Some  other  interesting  dates  this  August.  Aug.  1-7  is  National  Clown  Week. 
The  whole  month  is  National  Sandwich  Month.  Aug.  8  is  International  Character 
Day.  The  purpose:  "To  establish  smiles  the  world  over,  to  have  a  grin."  Aug.  9, 
Sunday,  is  Quarterly  Temperance  Sunday.  Purpose:  "To  encourage  study  in  the 
church  of  the  alcohol  problem."  Note  the  study  article:  "Why  Men  Drink"  (see 
page  40). 

Aug.  10-13,  Teen-age  Safe  Driving  Roadeo  in  Washington,  D.C.  Purpose:  "To 
aid  local  schools  in  the  promotion  and  teaching  of  safe  driving  habits  and  to 
provide  recognition  for  teen-age  drivers  developing  safety  skills." 
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Aug.  14  is  Atlantic  Charter  Day.  Aug.  19,  National  Aviation  Day.  On  Aug.  7, 
it  is  twenty  weeks  until  Christmas;  on  Aug.  26,  it  is  four  weeks  until  the  first 
day  of  Fall;  and  on  Aug.  27,  it  is  thirteen  weeks  until  Thanksgiving. 

A  few  more  important  events  in  August  around  the  world.  Aug.  2-3,  Carnival 
of  Music,  Newport,  R.I.  Aug.  3,  Hall  of  Fame  Baseball  Game,  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.  Aug.  6,  Kanto  Balancing  Festival,  Akita,  Japan.  Aug.  8,  International  Soap 
Box  Derby,  Akron,  Ohio.  Aug.  13-16,  Inter-tribal  Indian  Ceremonial,  Gallup, 
N.M.  Aug.  14-15,  Wightman  Cup  Tennis  Tournament,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Aug.  16-23, 
National  Public  Parks  Golf  Championship,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Aug.  25-28,  Harvest 
Festival,  Cochin,  India.  Aug.  28-Sept.  15,  Edinburgh  Festival — Music,  Drama, 
Films.  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

There  are  five  Sundays  this  month  so  we  have  five  study  articles. 

1.  An  Ancient  Hymnal  (see  page  14) 

The  Main  Idea:  One  of  the  series  on  Great  Books  of  the  Bible.  This  one  on 
the  Psalms,  which  was  the  ancient  hymnal  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Psalms  is  one  of 
the  most  beloved  books  of  the  Bible  and  is  often  included  with  copies  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  a  great  spiritual  resource  not  only  for  Jews  but  also  for 
Christians. 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  1,  as  an  example. 

Discussion  Questions:  What  did  Martin  Luther  mean  when  he  described  the 
Psalms  as  "a  little  Bible"?  Why  have  Psalms  106  and  122  been  compared  to 
"God  Save  the  King"  or  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee"?  Why  is  Psalm  119,  the 
longest  psalm,  referred  to  as  an  acrostic? 

Hymns:  "Holy  Bible,  Book  Divine";  "Wonderful  Words  of  Life";  "Standing 
on  the  Promises." 

2.  Learn  the  Adventure  of  Christian  Living  (see  page  22) 

The  Main  Idea:  Many  persons  are  apt  to  feel  that  their  individuality  is  lost 
in  the  crowd,  but  a  man  can  retain  his  individuality  and  sense  of  significance  by 
learning  the  adventure  of  Christian  living. 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  8 

Discussion  Questions:  In  a  situation  where  a  serviceman  feels  that  he  has  lost 
his  personality  among  the  mass,  what  does  his  Christian  faith  say  to  him?  How  does 
this  faith  help  him  to  understand  himself — his  drives,  his  frustrations,  his 
aspirations?  How  do  we  learn  the  adventure  of  Christian  living? 

Hymns:  "Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind";  "Breathe  On  Me,  Breath  of 
God";  "My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee." 

3.  Show  Me  Your  Faith  (see  page  32) 

The  Main  Idea:  This  session  deals  with  the  important  question:  Who  is  a 
Christian?  Is  he  one  who  doesn't  drink,  doesn't  smoke,  doesn't  gamble,  etc.? 
Actually,  many  non-Christians  do  none  of  these.  Yet  mere  theory  doesn't  make  a 
man  a  Christian;  he  must  show  that  he  is  by  his  deeds. 
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Bible  Material:  James  2 

Discussion  Questions:  What  are  the  works  of  a  Christian  man?  How  do  they 
relate  to  faith?  Is  it  wrong  to  say,  "A  Christian  doesn't  do  this,  doesn't  do  that, 
etc."?  Or  should  we  say:  "A  Christian  does  this,  does  that,  etc."?  How  does  one 
become  a  Christian? 

Hymns:  "Are  Ye  Able,  Said  the  Master?"  "God  of  Grace  and  God  of  Glory"; 
"Who  Is  on  the  Lord's  Side?" 

4.  Why  Men  Drink  (see  page  40) 

The  Main  Idea:  The  ideas  people  give  for  drinking  often  are  not  the  real 
reasons  they  drink.  Why  do  people  really  drink?  No  one  should  drink  unless  he 
knows  the  facts  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  consequences. 

Bible  Material:  Proverbs  23:29-35 

Discussion  Questions:  List  some  of  the  reasons  people  give  for  social  drinking. 
What  are  some  of  the  reasons  given  by  those  who  choose  not  to  drink?  What 
Christian  principles  ought  we  to  apply  to  the  drinking  question? 

Hymns:  "Yield  Not  to  Temptation";  "Give  of  Your  Best  to  the  Master";  "Take 
My  Life  and  Let  It  Be." 

5.  Persons  or  Pawns?  (see  page  47) 

The  Main  Idea:  There  are  times  when  the  individual  should  move  with  the 
group;  there  are  other  times  when  he  should  pull  out  from  the  group.  There  is 
a  crowd-dominated  morality  and  there  is  individual  morality.  Since  the  individual 
is  accountable  to  God,  he  must  make  up  his  own  mind  and  do  what  is  right 
regardless  of  the  group. 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  5:1-16 

Discussion  Questions:  How  can  I  know  when  my  need  to  belong  is  destroying 
my  need  to  be  myself?  When  I  find  the  group  wanting  to  do  that  which  is 
against  my  principles,  how  can  I  be  true  to  myself  and  at  the  same  time  remain 
part  of  the  group?  How  can  I  hold  different  ideas  and  not  fall  into  the  trap  of 
self-righteousness  on  the  one  hand  and  the  trap  of  hypocrisy  on  the  other? 

Hymns:  "I  Would  Be  True";  "Once  to  Every  Man  and  Nation";  "Have  Thine 
Own  Way." 
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How  often  we  need  to  turn  to  God  for  help  in  the  troubled  moments  of  life — 
when  disease,  or  death,  or  any  other  difficulty  strikes  us!  Our  greatest  strength, 
of  course,  comes  from  prayer.  We  get  aid  also  as  we  turn  to  the  Word  of  God. 
Yet  sometimes  our  mind  wanders,  and  we  do  not  know  where  to  turn  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  good  therefore  to  have  those  who  have  gone  through  difficult  experi- 
ences to  direct  our  thinking,  our  praying,  our  devotional  moments.  This  is  what 
Lester  R.  Liles,  one  of  our  VA  chaplains,  has  sought  to  do  in  his  book  Streams  of 
Healing  (Revell,  1958,  $2.50).  From  138  different  ministers  he  has  secured  a 
brief  devotional,  some  Scripture  verses,  and  a  prayer.  They  vary  all  the  way 
from  "Love  Never  Faileth"  to  "God  Carries  Burdens." 
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By  way  of  contrast,  Karl  A.  Olsson  in  Things  Common  and  Preferred  ( Augsburg, 
1959,  $2.75)  writes  not  devotionally,  but  with  a  sharp  pen;  an  invective,  not  to 
give  you  comfort,  but  to  stir  you  up.  With  the  area  of  his  discussion  the  news- 
paper, his  reading,  his  everyday  experiences — in  fact  the  whole  of  life,  Dr.  Olsson 
looks  at  happenings  from  the  Christian  perspective  and  lets  go!  An  able  writer, 
a  pungent  thinker,  he  belongs  to  no  "sweetness  and  light"  school.  This  is  by  way 
of  saying  that  sometimes  Christianity  needs  to  be  consolation  ( as  in  Liles'  book ) ; 
but  sometimes  it  also  needs  to  be  invigoration  (as  in  Olsson's  book).  Dr.  Olsson 
is  head  of  the  Department  of  History  at  North  Park  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago;  is  a  former  chaplain;  and  an  active  member  of  our  General  Commission 
on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel. 

Our  third  book  differs  from  the  other  two  in  that  it  is  the  record  of  a  symposium 
conducted  by  the  Religious  Education  Association  at  its  1957  meeting  in  Chicago 
on  the  nature  of  man.  Man's  eternal  question  "Who  am  I?"  was  asked  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  answer  it.  The  book  What  Is  the  Nature  of  Man?  ( Christian 
Education  Press,  1959,  $3.00)  publishes  the  addresses  of  the  conference.  Is  man 
primarily  a  creature  of  the  economic  order,  concerned  with  producing  and  con- 
suming goods?  Is  he  defined  merely  on  the  basis  of  his  biological  needs?  Or 
can  he  be  wholly  defined  by  his  ideals  and  values?  Or  must  we  say  that  man  is  a 
person  created  by  God  and  in  the  divine  image?  This  is  not  an  easy  book,  but 
anyone  who  wants  to  dig  and  think  and  probe  will  find  a  lot  of  help  on  one  of  the 
most  significant  questions  of  the  current  age. 


BIBLE   VERSE 


\/^^ 


Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you? 

I  CORINTHIANS  3:16 


Our  Bible  Verse  for  the  month  sug- 
gests an  important  truth — the  body  is 
the  temple  of  God.  In  the  temple  dwells 
the  Spirit  of  God,  so  in  our  bodies 
dwells  God's  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  there 
to  counsel  and  guide  us  into  paths  of 


righteousness.  He  is  there  to  comfort 
us.  He  is  there  to  aid  us  when  we  face 
temptation.  He  is  there  with  the  fight 
of  truth;  and  if  the  light  is  there,  out 
goes  the  darkness  of  sin,  selfishness, 
lust,  intemperance  ...  all  evil. 


HAPPINESS  IS  ILLUSIVE 

Our  happiness  is  hard  to  define, 
It's  more  than  any  mere  emotion; 
It  is  not  what  we  eat  or  wear, 
Nor  does  it  hinge  on  any  notion. 

Our  happiness  is  an  illusive  state, 
It  observes  no  plan  or  perfect  timing; 
It  does  not  wait  at  the  end  of  the  road 
But    comes    in    the    busy    hours    of 
climbing. 

—DAWN  FLANERY  PARKER 
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Traveling  through  the  jungle  of 
Africa,  a  missionary  met  a  lion.  See- 
ing that  flight  was  hopeless,  he 
dropped  to  his  knees  to  pray. 
Moments  later  he  was  comforted  to 
see  the  lion  kneeling  beside  him. 

"Dear  brother,"  said  the  relieved 
missionary,  "how  delightful  of  you 
to  join  me  in  prayer  when  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  feared  for  my  life." 

"Don't  interrupt,"  said  the  lion, 
"I'm  saying  grace." 

From  American  Review 

A  hopeful  poet  submitted  to  an 
editor  a  poem  entitled  "Why  Do  I 
Live?" 


It  was  returned  with  a  note  read- 
ing: "We  regret  we  cannot  use  your 
poem,  but  we  can  answer  your  ques- 
tion. It  is  because  you  posted  the 
poem  to  us  instead  of  delivering  it  in 
person." 

— Tid-Bits,  London 

It's  funny  how  the  people  who  like 
to  live  dangerously  always  seem  to 
do  it  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car. 

— Dan  Bennett  in  Quote 

Some  girls  go  to  college  to  get  a 
bachelor's  degree;  others  to  get  a 
bachelor's  attention. 

— Gene  Yasenak 

A  Welshman  who  was  very  proud 
of  his  bass  voice  was  describing  a 
wonderful  dream  he'd  had. 

"I  was  in  a  mighty  choir,"  he  said, 
"five  thousand  sopranos,  five  thou- 
sand altos,  five  thousand  tenors — all 
singing  together  double  forte." 

"It  must  have  been  wonderful," 
said  the  listener.  "But  what  about 
the  basses?" 

"That  was  it!"  said  the  dreamer. 
"Suddenly  the  conductor  stopped 
the  choir  and,  turning  to  me,  said: 
"Not  quite  so  loud  in  the  bass,  please, 
Mr.  Jones!" 

— Builders 

A  businessman  sought  to  borrow 
$100,000  from  the  bank.  "That's  a 
lot  of  money,"  said  the  bank  presi- 
dent. "Can  you  give  me  a  state- 
ment?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  businessman.  "I'm 
optimistic." 

— Try  Square 
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